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MADE BY THE MAKERS 


Barbara and Joan—twin daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Raymond H. Thomp- 
son of Penn Wynne, Pa.—look 
much alike, as you can see by 
their picture above. But you 
have only to be with them a few 
minutes to discover in how many 
ways they differ. 


Brands of margarine differ, too— 
even when they look alike. For al- 
though the principles of modern 
margarine making are available to 
all, experience and skill in apply- 
ing them vary. Good margarine is 
not easy to make. 


WHY MILLIONS CHOOSE 
NUCOA MARGARINE 


Best Foods are not newcomers in 
margarine makirfg. They have been 


NUCOA 


leaders for over thirty years—and 
pioneers in the research which has 
made modern margarine so differ- 
ent from old-time kinds. That is 
why Nucoa is so dependably nutri- 
tious ... so unvaryingly satisfying 
in flavor...so evenly smooth- 
churned and luscious in spreading 
texture. That is why Nucoa is 
America’s most popular margarine. 

What Barbara’s and Joan’s 
mother says is typical. Like so 


many families during the years of 


**NUCOA’’ REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


shortage, they sampled many 
kinds. “But,” says Mrs. Thompson, 
“as soon as conditions permitted 
us to have a choice, Nucoa became 
our favorite brand. We like it best 
for texture and for its always-the- 
same delicious flavor, fresh and 
sweet every pound.” 


BASE YOUR ADVICE 

ON EXPERIENCE 
You, to whom others turn for ad- 
vice about foods, know that mar- 
garine is important in today’s nu- 
tritious-at-moderate-cost diets. 
Base your advice on experience and 
be sure to try Nucoa margarine. 
When you use Nucoa regularly on 
your own table, you will gain a new 
idea, we believe, of how good. day 
in and day out, good margarine 
can be. 


America’s most popular margarine 
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BANANA SCALLOPS 


make “BANANA SCALLOPS 


6 firm bananas 


How @ 
rn flake 


ed fat or salad oi! 
ns salt Ya, cvP fine co 
bread crumbs 


egg or milk. 


thick. Dip into 
corn 


To deep-fry, have deep kettle to 2 
full of melted fat or oil. i n crumbs oF 
1 V6 to 2 


To shallow- 
fat or oil in frying Pan: : 
375°F ., OF until a 1-inch Scallops 
ill brown in about 40 well. Serve Ve 

to egg oF milk. Peel 

d slice crosswise into pieces 


brown 4 
ry hot. Si 


Have fat or oil at correct temperature 


(375°F-) before frying. 


bananas am 
Pier 3, N. 


UNITED FRUIT CO-- 


Home Economics Dept: 


CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
dilicious (avr 
| Ua gollow 
meal. 
. a 
with, meal , servings: 
_ New York, n. ¥- : 
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Your Students Can Use 


recognized standards of high quality. Step- 
by-step directions that are easy for students 
to follow. 


For classroom and laboratory study of 


cakes and cookies, this booklet includes: 


Guides To Skillful Baking. Planning, meas- 
uring, mixing, baking, cooling and frosting 
are explained simply and completely. 


Recipes for Cakes and Cookies that meet 


Plus Definitions of types of cakes—Table 
of measures — Oven temperature guide— 
Directions for storing cakes and packing 
cookies. 


“Perfect Cakes and Cookies Every Time” is printed on 8 x 102” sheets, punched 
to fit standard ring binder. Send for FREE copies for each of your students. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-A Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, copies 

of “Perfect Cakes and Gookies Every Time” 
I teach (subjects) (grade) 


Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of « LU. S.) 
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CANNED 
FOODS 
Preparation 
Class 


- 


THIRTY 

MINUTE . Judged from the stand- 
7 point of nutrition, fla- 
MEAL. vor, appearance and 


*Hot Tomato Juice Wafers 
Broiled Hamburger Steak 
*Creamed Potatoes *Sweet Sour Green Beans 
Crisp Relishes 
Hot Buttered Bread Jelly 


FOUR” 


. FOR ease of preparation, this 
quick meal is good. 


Work Schedule: 


1. Day before (or earlier if shopping once a week) : 
Plan menu, check recipes, supplies, and make market order. 


2. Day of meal: 


Clean and fix celery and carrot slices. Put in refrigerator to crisp. (Raw 
cauliflower pieces, radishes, turnips and green pepper strips may be used.) 


3. “Make upside-down cake. 
. Shape large hamburger patties. 


Dot with b 


TT eactiers of Home Economics tell us they have 
need of supplementary material. They need up- 
to-date information on the newest findings in nutri- 
tion and food research, and on the new technical 
advances being made in food industries. They want, 
too, information for lessons on Buymanship and on 
Cookery, with planned projects and teaching guides. 

The Home Economics Division of the National 
Canners Association supplies this helpful informa- 
tion about canned foods. The suggestions of Home 
Economics teachers were followed in planning and 
preparing classroom aids. Included in one con- 
venient packet are leaflets giving how to buy, how 


to use, and nutrition information. A complete 
pattern-meal with work schedule and market order ~ wer 
ame 4F 
Home Economics Division 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION en 
City Zone State 


1739 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


. Cut sliced bread in half. Stand half-slices with cut edges up, in shallow pan. 


*Upside-down Ginger Cake 
Milk or Coffee 


Market Order: 


(check home supplies first) 

1 pound ground beef 

1 No. 2 can tomato juice 

1 No. 2 can green beans 
(select size, variety, style, 
family prefers) 

1 No. 2 can whole white 
potatoes 

1 No. 2 can favorite fruit 


is given. Nutritive values tables for canned foods, 
content and average number of servings for various 
sizes of cans and jars, and a book of tested recipes 
for use in food preparation are also supplied, 


P.§. And for the teacher's use there is a full page of 
suggested classroom projects. 


Home Economics Division 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1739 H Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send canned food teaching aids 
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| TWO BRANDY BRESSERTS WITH THE NEW CRUSHED 


The unique character of the New Dole Crushed Pineapple “shows off” in a most exciting manner in this upside-down 


cake and two-crust pie. And for good reason—the new Dole Crushed is 
crisp-cut instead of shredded. This means a finer bouquet and flavor... a 
! tender, juicy goodness no other crushed pineapple has. ica, 


DoL_e ECONOMIST 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Lid., San Francisco 6, California 


UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE 


takes on a brand-new difference with 
the new Dole Crushed. More pine- 
apple per square inch—a joy to serve 
because the tender, glazed Crushed 
surface is so easy to cut. Use your 
regular recipe but drain the new 
Dole Crushed first, before spreading 
*“ it in the pan over the melted butter 
and brown sugar. 


TWO-CRUST PINEAPPLE PIE 


Superb to eat and simple to make. 
Drain a No. 2 can of the new Dole 
Crushed. Combine cup sugar, 3 
thsps. flour, 4 tsp. salt; mix with 
drained pineapple. Pour mixture 
into pastry-lined 7” pan, add 4 cup 
of pineapple syrup, dot with butter 
or margarine; put on top crust, bake 
as usual, 


JOLE 


CED PINEAPR 


PRODUCTS 


PINEAPPLE JUIC 
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Food-Money 
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ANAGEMENT 
A PRACTICAL PROBLEM IM : 


Management 


apererence CHARTS 


yrot 

quick 


4 ano 


the kit © TEACHERS’ SUGGESTION UNIT— Basic source material on good nutrition for lib- 
% eral and limited budgets. Suggestions for individual and class-participation projects. | 


contains 


STUDENT REFERENCE FOLDER—'I'wo unusually complete charts. “Foods and What 
They Do for You” and *The Basic T—a Quick Guide to Balanced Nutrition” 
Handy notebook size, punched for standard notebooks. 


STUDENT WORK SHEET— Gives recipes and homework projects which can be 
adapted to your own plan of presentation. 
< WALL CHART— For figuring food costs at local prices. 22 x 28” size. 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS : 
* ' Please send me—without charge—my copy of the new edition of “Family Food- ' LY 
Jo ; Money Management”, including Teachers’ Suggestion Lnit and sample copies of : 
' 
the student material. 
Send for your free 
copy today—Just mail 
1 this handy coupon 
\ 
SCHOOL 
city ZONE STATE. 
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HERE’S INTEREST-PROVOKING, 
UP-TO-DATE TEACHING MATERIAL 


(revised edition) 


HOME ECONOMICS teachers have already requested 228,941 copies of this useful projeci 


Though we pride ourselves on being the best-fed nation any budget level. Newly-revised this year, to include 
in the world, authorities estimate that two-thirds of our plenty of lively and adaptable ideas for individual and 
population does not get enough of all the necessary class participation, we believe you will find “Food- 
food elements! And this substandard two-thirds is by Money Management” more helpful than ever. 


no means confined to lower income families. **Food- 


Money Management” was developed to help you teach . 
your students the Why and How of good nutrition at Wh e at Fl Our I Is l Lt u te 


PROTEIN 
te hep bud ong THIAMINE 


maintain healthy (Vitamin By) For 
y nerves, 


Important contribution 


RIBOFLAVIN 
An important 


to better nutrition... 


NIACIN 


-way 
nourishment from{ 
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vitomin tor Helps keep 
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Washington News 


e@ Two new staff members at AHEA headquarters 
are Mrs. Gertrude Stieber, business manager, and 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins, editorial assistant and editor 
of Colhecon. Mrs. Stieber succeeds Lorna Goodman, 


and Mrs. Hawkins replaces Mrs. Elizabeth Hassett, © 


who left the AHEA staff December 1 to give full 
time to her work as homemaker. 

Mrs. Stieber’s business background includes posi- 
tions in the National City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and in the sales promotion department of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation (Lighting Division, 
Cleveland). She was a field investigator with the 
Department of Labor and an economist in the 
finance section of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. She has an AM degree from Ohio State 
University and advanced work toward her doctorate. 
As business manager of the AHEA, Mrs. Stieber will 
be in charge of promotion, handle the business de- 
tails of AHEA publications, and act as advertising 
manager for the JoURNAL. 

For the annual meeting in San Francisco, Mrs. 
Stieber will handle business and local arrangements, 
and will solicit and handle commercial exhibits for 
the convention. 

Mrs. Hawkins has had experience as editor of a 
food newspaper, as assistant to the advertising man- 
ager of a department store, and as a Berlin corre- 
spondent for the Women’s National News Service. 
During the six years she spent in Europe, where her 
husband was a foreign correspondent, she travelled 
extensively, studied at the University of Bern, and 
worked as a translator and reporter. She has an 
AB degree from the University of Wisconsin and has 
studied home economics at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


e The tax status of nonprofit organizations, now 
exempt from the payment of federal income tax, is 
a question which the 81st Congress is expected to 
consider. This legislation would affect educational 
institutions or hospitals in investments through 
which they may own, operate, or control any profit- 


making enterprise in competition with regular tax- 
paying businesses. 

In this connection, attention will be given to 
organizations which have income from business ac- 
tivities, such as rents, publications, or business 
services but not to the income derived from dues, 
grants, or gifts, or to payments by or on behalf of 
students or patients. If a law should be passed, 
nonprofit, tax-exempt organizations would file an- 
nual returns. 


@ Expansion of the school lunch program “until 
we are sure that every American school child gets an 
adequate diet” was among President Truman’s long- 
range recommendations to the 80th Congress, in his 
economic report of January 1947. In the same re- 
port, he asked for a study of ‘the possible need for 
food and nutrition programs to reach low-income 
families.” These recommendations are likely to be 
brought before the 81st Congress, for they coincide 
with the pledge in the Democratic platform for 
“adequate financing for the school-lunch program; 
the use of agricultural surpluses to improve the diet 
of low-income families in case of need.” 


@ The Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was authorized by the Housing Act of 
1948, passed by the special session of Congress in 
August, to establish a division of standardized build- 
ing codes and materials. All legislation which would 
enable municipalities to avoid the excessive cost fre- 
quently involved in adopting model building codes 
or building code revision has been drafted under its 
auspices in co-operation with the council of state 
governments, the Department of Justice, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

In many small communities, the lengthy and in- 
volved building codes have made publishing costs 
prohibitive for public notification in newspapers. 
Under the new plan, the proposed state statute would 
allow municipalities to adopt a model code “by 
reference,” thus eliminating excessive costs and 
making detailed information available at all times 
for public examination. 

At the same time, it would place upon the ap- 
propriate local official the responsibility of informing 
the governing body of any municipality of changes 
that should be made in the building code from time 
to time. In this way, building codes could be kept 
up to date. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Annual meeting headquarters: Civic Auditorium 
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A Long-range View of Nutrition 


Dr. Stiebeling is chief of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics and is also well-known be- 
cause of her contributions to food and nutrition plan- 
ning and conferences both in this country and abroad. 
She presented this paper at the 26th Annual Outlook 
Conference, held in Washington, D. C., October 1948. 


ECAUSE of geographical location and histori- 

cal circumstances, our country has made 

great progress in providing a variety and 
an abundance of food. Both for the sake of our 
own citizens and as part of our international co- 
operation, we who deal with food scientifically are 
called upon, I believe, to help put scientific knowl- 
edge to use, and with this aim: to make diets avail- 
able that are both fully adequate for health and 
consonant with our psychological and social de- 
mands, without at the same time unduly exploiting 
the natural and the human resources required for 
the production and distribution of food. 

In a statement looking toward observance of 
United Nations Day (October 24), we find another 
expression of this objective from the director-general 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization: 


Now that the production of the world’s farms, fisheries, 
and forests is nearing the prewar normal, we have a greater 
task. We must raise production and improve distribution 
until the diets of all the world’s people are brought to a 
health standard. We must turn the tide; the care of our 
resources, the application of modern production techniques, 
the efficiency of distribution, must keep pace with the grow- 
ing needs of the growing world. 


Then he challenged every nation to recognize the 
task ahead and to apply to its accomplishment all 
their good will and organizing ability. What does 
this challenge mean in a long-range view of food, 
nutrition, and agriculture? What can home econ- 
omists do about it? 


HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


It used to be said that half the struggle for 
existence is the struggle for food. I suppose that, 
for those parts of the world where poverty rules, 
this is an understatement. But even in this country 
of high living standards, food takes about a third or 
more of the family budget of middle-income urban 
groups. Presumably, such a measure of cost to the 
ultimate consumer reflects both direct and indirect 
costs of production, transportation, processing, 
storage, and marketing. It does not, however, in- 
clude the work of food buying, preparation, and 
service in the household—work generally unpaid in 
money but taking from one-third to one-half of the 
time of our nation’s largest occupational group, the 
33 million full-time homemakers. 


Resources in USA 


Though food comes high in terms of labor and 
money even in the United States, we have amazing 
resources for its production. Compared with most 
countries, we have generous amounts of arable land 
per capita; and a large proportion of it is so situated 
that climate and water are favorable. We are 
relatively advanced in the science and technology of 
production, processing, marketing, and use of food. 
Our productivity is high enough that a large propor- 
tion of families can have a good deal of freedom in 
choosing the kind and amount of goods and services 
they will enjoy. 

Our domestic food supply now provides slightly 
smaller quantities of most nutrients per capita than 
in the record year of 1946. Nevertheless, present 
levels are well above those of prewar years. During 
the last decade, we have greatly increased our con- 
sumption of milk, eggs, meat, citrus fruits, and the 
green and yellow vegetables. Our food supply for 
1948 would be adequate to provide every person in 
the country with the nutrient allowances recom- 
mended by the National Research Council if foods 
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and nutrients could be distributed according to 
‘need. The nutrient of which we seem to have the 
least margin is calcium. 

But, as everyone is aware, supplies of food are 
seldom divided according to individual requirements 
within a population. Some of the disparity results 
from differences in purchasing power. To buy 
groceries in accordance with low-cost food plans 
developed by our Bureau, a family probably would 
have spent $4 to $5 a person a week at July 1948 
prices. Less than $5 per person for a week’s meals 
at home was spent last winter by as many as one- 
fourth of the families included in our dietary surveys 
in Minneapolis and Birmingham and by one-seventh 
of those visited in Buffalo and San Francisco. 
Probably most of these low-spending families failed 
to obtain what we would consider a fully adequate 
diet. 

In these four cities, however, half or more of the 
families spent enough to follow our moderate-cost 
plan for an adequate diet. If planned in a nutrit on- 
wise fashion, these food budgets enabled families to 
get what bodies needed and many of the psychologi- 
cal satisfactions of eating as well. 

During the last decade or so, an increasing propor- 
tion of families have been getting adequate diets; 
but in almost every community, there are still those 
with some degree of malnutrition. The United 
States Public Health Service, surveying localities in 
four areas, encountered in each place some degree 
of one or more nutritional problems, such as anemia, 
goiter, and rickets; in some places it found consider- 
able prevalence of physical signs commonly as- 
sociated with diets too low in vitamins A, B complex, 
and C, 

More information about the nature and distribu- 
tion of nutritional problems will be available as 
studies now under way make progress. Research 
is being carried on to determine what the people in 
various population groups are eating, how good 
their diets are nutritionally, and what the nutritional 
status of individuals is in relation to the food they 
eat. In addition to work by medical groups, studies 
on this subject are being made by the Department 
of Agriculture and by land-grant colleges (chiefly 
through the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions), both co-operating with medical groups in cer- 
tain phases of the work. Other studies under way 
relate to the contributions that differenti foods can 
make to diets and the ways various commodities can 
best be combined and utilized. 

Thus, through nutrition research, there is being 
accumulated a body of facts of great significance to 
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educators and other public leaders. We must find 
ways to induce more people to apply these facts in 
the selection of their three meals a day. We must 
find procedures for using these facts more effectively 
in deciding what to stress in our programs of food 
production and distribution. In the long run, such 
action will benefit society by giving food a chance 
to make its full contribution to health and other 
human satisfactions. 


Nutrition and Food Choice 


Most of us in this country take almost for granted 
the matter of good food and plenty of it. It is 
only when we return from being abroad for a few 
weeks that we understand the shock our friends 
overseas experience when they first meet our st«nd- 
ards of living—standards that to them seem un- 
necessarily liberal and even wasteful. 

Viewed strictly from the nutritional angle, we are 
wasteful in many ways. Some of us are burdened 
by that more-than-useless body overweight that 
comes from long-continued overeating of energy- 
yielding food. Then there is the visible waste in 
kitchens and on plates that goes into the garbage 
pail, the too-large serving at high-priced eating places 
or for “company”’ meals at home, the almost inevita- 
ble discarding of some of the drippings and fat meat 
when cuts of meat bought are from over-fed animals. 
Often, too, there is undue insistence on having only 
the highest market quality of food. The practice of 
using for feed some products that are of signal impor- 
tance as food is too prevalent. There also are the 
invisible losses of flavor, minerals, and vitamins from 
poor cooking methods, as well as actual spoilage from 
other types of poor food handling in the home. 
Many types of avoidable waste occur in production 
of food on the farm and in handling of food between 
the farm and the consumer’s market basket. 

With our food plenty, which gives room for nutri- 
tional discrimination in food choice, we have, I think, 
special responsibility. We must learn to set stand- 
ards for optimal consumption, as well as for the 
amounts of the various nutrients with which one 
can just get by. Early work of Liebig had suggested 
that, except for reserve stores of fat in the animal or 
starch in the plant, the essential parts of every nor- 
mal organism grow and develop according to the 
specific chemical composition of its kind. But direct. 
experimental evidence has shown that this so-called 
“law of the minimum” does not always hold true. 
Some changes in diet can change the composition of 
body tissues and, with this change, can provide an 
improved internal environment for the functioning 
of cells. Liberal amounts of some nutrients seem to 
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pay off in more abundant health. We need to deter- 
mine which nutrients do this and which do not. 

We know, for example, that of our total food as 
measured in calories the zone between minimal and 
optimal is rather narrow. We recognize more and 
more the important role of amino acids, not only in 
muscle building but in the body’s synthesis of en- 
zymes, hormones, vitamins. For these reasons, and 
because of the still-unidentified nutrients apparently 
associated with protoplasm, there seems good reason 
for generous allowances of foods rich in protein in our 
everyday diets. The matter of exploring the differ- 
ences between minimal and optimal in protein 
standards is very complex. The number of amino 
acids is great and their interrelations are still far 
from understood. 

We are further along in respect to some of the 
minerals and vitamins, however. Professor Sher- 
man has established, for example, that the rate of 
‘alcification of the normally developing body, and 
hence the percentage of calcium in the body at any 
given age and size, can be varied by adjusting the 
intake of calcium within higher or lower “normal” 
levels. This fact was demonstrated by many short- 
term balance studies with children, as well as by 
extensive and well-controlled studies with laboratory 
animals. Furthermore, through long-term experi- 
mentation, Sherman has explored the zone between 
passable and more optimal levels of calcium, vitamin 
A, and riboflavin nutrition. In this work, he fol- 
lowed the effect of diet on life histories of suitable 
animals, not merely during the whole period of 
growth but through successive generations. Some 
of his studies covered a period which in human ex- 
perience would correspond to that from the days of 
the Caesars until now. 

In one such study, he compared the nutritional 
results obtained with a basic diet of whole wheat 
and milk in proportions known to be adequate 
(according to usual standards of growth, reproduc- 
tion, and longevity) with those for a second diet 
consisting of the seme foods but with changed propor- 
tions. He used a higher proportion of milk and, 
consequently, significantly larger amounts of cal- 
cium, vitamin A, and riboflavin. This second diet, 
as compared with the first, permitted (a) important 
increases in rate of growth of the young and (within 
the range of the normal) larger adult size; (b) an 
increase in physical vigor in adulthood; and (c) a 
10 per cent average increase in longevity. Both 
through earlier maturity and the deferring of the 
onset of symptoms of senility, that part. of the life 
span that is sometimes called the “prime of life’? was 
increased by much more than 10 per é¢ent: 


LONG-RANGE VIEW OF NUTRITION 3 


We may think it unimportant that children grow 
rapidly or to the large side of normal. While we are 
young, we may be entirely satisfied with our physical 
prowess. I suppose, however, that most of us, as 
we approach middle age, would welcome having 
seven extra years inserted at the period of our prime 
of life. 

We can appreciate the significance of such a possi- 
bility when we consider that modern professional 
groups, for example, spend about the first third of 
their lifetimes in attaining physical maturity, in 
‘atching up with our civilization’s culture, and in 
acquiring the basic tools of living—and almost a 
second third in acquiring experience and judgment 
and in proving themselves. Asa result, most people 
seem to be 40 to 50 years old before they are en- 
trusted with their highest opportunities for making 
social contributions. Indeed, Professor Sherman, 
in examining the records of more than 700 men, 
largely from American Men of Science, found that 
400, or well over half, had not reached what in his 
opinion was their major opportunity until they were 
48 years old or more (Scientific Monthly, August 
1936). 

Think what it would mean to human society if a 
man’s period of greatest productivity could be 
lengthened by an average of seven years! That 
possibility through nutrition has been demonstrated 
for laboratory animals. We haven’t yet given the 
human animal a chance to prove its potentiality. 

Don’t get the idea that by improving diet habits 
after you reach middle life you can at once reap all 
of the benefits of improved nutrition, for nutrition is 
a long-range proposition. The full effects of superior 
diets are not observable in a few years, nor in the life- 
time of one individual, nor yet in the second genera- 
tion, according to Sherman’s work. Increasing 
benefits are to be seen “unto the third and fourth 
generation.” 


Long-range Considerations 


A study made two years ago (/) suggested that 
milk and the succulent vegetables and fruits, taken 
together, are very sensitive indicators of the over-all 
adequacy of a nation’s food supply. When these 
foods were available in amounts affording progres- 
sively less than 300 or 350 calories a person a day, a 
marked tendency was noted toward higher death 
rates from tuberculosis, higher infant mortality rates, 
and lower life expectancy. At least the quantities 
mentioned seemed to be needed to round out the 
nutritional contributions made by those other articles 
of diet that some people get first—meat, fat, grain 
foods, starchy fruits, roots and tubers, sugar. All of 
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these foods have a place—and an important place— 
in diet. But less than 300 to 350 calories from milk 
and the succulent vegetables and fruits seemed to he 
associated with physical deterioration. 

I want to draw attention to another possible level 
of food consumption—something far above the 
minimum. Since the early 1940’s, the National 
Research Council’s Food and Nutrition Board has 
periodically reviewed the experimental evidence and 
has drawn upon the judgment of experienced scien- 
tists to arrive at recommended allowances of nutri- 
ents, levels that would surely be liberal enough to 
maintain good nutritional health (2). 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics translates these nutrient allowances into food 
plans and market lists, stated in terms of a dozen 
major food groups, into one or another of which all 
foods can be classified. In the development of these 
plans, account is taken not only of the goal for nutri- 
ents but of American dietary patterns among various 
income groups, the composition of foods, relative 
food costs, and present and potential food supplies. 
Our present plans do not provide for merely 300 to 
350 calories from milk and succulent vegetables and 
fruit; they make provision for 600 to 800 (3). 


Significance in Terms of Diet 


The chief points at which the present per capita 
consumption in this country would increase if every- 
one were to follow one or another of our diet plans 
would be in milk, green and yellow vegetables, and 
fruits rich in vitamin C. We could well use up to 
one-fifth more milk, up to one-third more fruits rich 
in vitamin C, and up to one-half more green and 
yellow vegetables. Then we could bring up the 
underconsumption of certain population groups with- 
out cutting the desirable more-liberal-than-average 
consumption of others. Together, the foods just 
mentioned are important and relatively inexpensive 
sources of calcium, vitamin A, riboflavin, and ascor- 
bic acid. Three of these four nutrients are exactly 
those of which Sherman’s controlled experimental 
work showed that two to four times the minimum is 
better in the long run than is the amount on which 
we seem just to get by. This direction, then, is the 
one in which present knowledge would suggest the 
first shift in national consumption, if we employ the 
principle of nutritional discrimination in food choice. 

There are many ways of moving in this direction of 
diets that are fully adequate nutritionally, within 
the broad, normal food patterns of the general popu- 
lation. Some call for shifts in emphasis, as among 
food groups; others for choices within common well- 
known food groups. We can have diets that differ 
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in cost and that make varying demands upon soil 
and other natural resources and upon processing and 
transportation facilities but which, at the same time, 
contribute to better-than-average nutritional health. 


The Understanding of Nutrition Problems 


We do not yet understand well enough the dynam- 
ics of modifying food habits to apply such laws in a 
fully effective way. But we are all aware of the be- 
wilderment that household food buyers feel over 
much of the current advertising, advertising that 
attempts to push to the maximum of human capacity 
the consumption of every separate commodity —in- 
discriminately. Surely, in the education of the 
public and in the orientation of food production and 
trade for bettering consumption patterns, we should 
look at the physiological needs of people as progres- 
sively developed by scientific research and at the 
relative economy and usefulness of various foods in 
serving these needs. And science should speak with 
one voice in broad over-all terms about food choice 
and food use. It must do so, if we are to progress 
at a pace that is in keeping with scientific knowledge 
and potentialities. 

Other countries may not—indeed many cannot 
solve their nutrition problems in terms of the same 
commodity combinations as we shall; but the method 
of approaching the problem can be the same, with 
human requirements for health put at the center 
together with a determination to conserve human 
and natural resources. What a wealth of nature’s 
investment is lost when we mine the soil instead of 
developing it. And what a wealth of human invest- 
ment is lost when people die before making their full 
contribution to society! 

Through the choice of what they eat, human beings 
can help control the body’s internal nutritional en- 
vironment. The same blood stream which nourishes 
muscle and bone also nourishes brain and nerve. 
Recognizing that these facts have implications for 
our whole society as well as for individuals and 
families, we face a challenge to apply the results of 
research, through programs of education and action, 
to the development of the best possible future for the 
human race. 
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Education for Home and Family Living 


Mr. Orata, whose present work is with UNESCO in the 
Philippines, expresses here his viewpoint on home eco- 
nomics. In the United States, he was, for several 
years, connected with the Office of Indian Affairs of 
the Department of the Interior and worked on a special 
assignment in the U.S. Office of Education. 


HE history and development of home eco- 

nomics in the Philippines parallels that in the 

United States. Like other subjects, it is in 
the process of evolution all the time. Starting as 
“home arts,” which dealt mostly with the decorative 
aspects of a house, the subject first developed into 
what many of us still recall as ‘“domestic science.” 
As a boy, I well remember the old domestic science 
building in the central school in my home town, 
where the girls in the intermediate grades prepared 
fancy recipes, mostly American, and did considerable 
sewing and embroidery when they were not busy pol- 
ishing the living room floor. 

Years later, upon returning from the United 
States, where I had stayed as a student eight years, 
I found the name changed to home economics, with 
the accent on the “economics” instead of, as 
formerly, on the ‘‘science” or “art”? of keeping a 
house. The emphasis was on efficiency in manage- 
ment of money, time, effort, and other home re- 
sources. In due course, the curriculum was ex- 
panded to include child care, home nursing, and the 
informational side of home and family relationships. 
Home visits were very much emphasized. In a di- 
vision where I was assigned in 1932 as division super- 
intendent of schools, for instance, the home eco- 
nomics supervisor included in her annual report a 
study of “Home Visits as a Means of Bridging the 
Gap Between the Home and the School,” which she 
summarized as follows: 


It is often claimed that home economics teachers are too 
busy to have any time left for home visiting. Not so in 
Sorsogon in 1932-33, when 99 per cent of all the homes of the 
girls taking home economics in the intermediate grades 
were visited. The number of visits per pupil ranged from 
2 to 10, with an average of 4. The number of suggestions 
given per pupil ranged from 3 to 31, with an average of 10; 
and the corresponding... suggestions carried out were 
from 1 to 26 per pupil, or an average of 8 suggestions. The 
following were the aspects in which the pupils improved 
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most: proper hanging of pictures, covering of the garbage 
can, keeping the toilet clean, sweeping the corners, using 
better light, cleaning the surroundings, washing soiled cur 
tains, arranging the furniture, sweeping down the cobwebs, 
dusting the walls and furniture, and scrubbing the kitchen, 
the table, and the floors. 


Emphasis Shifted to the Home 


At that time, such a report was rated very highly. 
Years later, after my second residence in the United 
States, I found another change of emphasis, this time 
not on the art, science, or economics of the home but 
on the home itself, where it rightly belongs, and on 
the life and relationships of the persons who make 
the house a home. Home decoration, the mechanics 
of housekeeping, the economy of expenditure—these 
were still important, but their place was in the back- 
ground. In the foreground was the promotion of 
affection and security among members of the family. 
Home—family—living—what a trilogy of values 
these are that make men, women, and children the 
human beings they should be instead of the victims 
of their own genius that they have been through 
mechanizing and routinizing all aspects of home- 
making. 

If I were asked why divorce rates are alarming in 
civilized countries, my answer would be: on the posi- 
tive side, because there has been too much emphasis 
upon economy and efficiency; on the negative side, 
because the cultivation of affection and understand- 
ing among members of the family has been either 
taken for granted or else not considered a worthy 
educational objective. Many people take affection 
only in its biological meaning and as a result miss 
its social and spiritual significance altogether. 
These people are afraid that when young people are 
encouraged to talk about love and marriage, they 
will think first, last, and always of sex relationships. 
The remedy is to change the emphasis in marriage 
from those aspects which material wealth alone can 
provide to those which money cannot buy: compan- 
ionship, family affection and solidarity, sympathy 
and understanding, the sharing of joys with each 
other, loyalty, and good will. 

We often talk about education for life, learning by 
doing, and integrating the curriculum with commu- 
nity activities. There is no better place to apply 
these concepts than in home and family life. Family 
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living is a process to be lived and a value to be en- 
joyed or endured, not a thing or a word to be memo- 
rized and later recalled during examination time. It 
is an integral part of the total process of education, 
which is life itself in the process of becoming more 
refined and humane, freer, socially more sensitive, 
more affectionate, more willing to assume responsi- 
bilities, to give of oneself, to live more, worry less. 

At present in the Philippines, one finds some evi- 
dence of an emphasis upon values and upon home 
and family relationships. The University of the 
Philippines High School has, since liberation, been 
giving homemaking courses, including one called 
family relationships, not only to girls but to boys. 
In the main, however, home economics courses are 
still largely for knowledge and skills. The home eco- 
nomics curricula of our public and private schools, 
again following the practice in the United States very 
largely, put a premium on doing with a minimum of 
attention given to the promotion of social sensitivity 
and insight. 


United Families—-A World Need 


The time has come, I believe, when a redirection 
of education for home and family life should take 
place. The emphasis should be on preparation for 
total living in a society that is changing fast and con- 
stantly and in a world that should be better united. 
United families are a prerequisite for united nations. 
And the preparation should be direct, not indirect 
via subject matter. This does not mean that sub- 
ject matter should be neglected, much less discarded 
altogether. Subject matter—functional subject 
matter, that is—has its rightful place in the school 
program; but it should not be the basis for the or- 
ganization of education, much less of life. The prob- 
lems, the needs, the interests, and the concerns of 
children, youth, and adults should be the focus and 
center around which the entire educative process 
must revolve and to which the subject matter must 
be applied. 

Specifically, the home, not the courses in foods, 
clothing, home nursing, or even family relationships— 
taken as units of subject matter—should be the 
pivotal point in education for home and family life. 

Values and relationships should be the core of the 
program—family affection, understanding and con- 
sideration for each other, sharing the good things 
of life and keeping to oneself its sorrows and disap- 
pointments, and practicing the democratic way of 
life. These are the warp and woof of family life, 
indeed of national and international life. Food 


preparation and serving, sewing, home management, 
care of the sick, and child care are all necessary ac- 
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tivities in the home. It is the attitude of affection 
that moves a person to perform these activities which 
make living significant in the home. Without affee- 
tion, activities become a chore and an unpleasant 
duty to perform. The wrong attitude, the mis- 
placed value, and the absence of a genuine affection 
for a suffering member of the family would make the 
most efficient management or nursing of the sick a 
routine instead of a joy and a pleasure. 

But values and relationships must be learned by 
living them; they cannot be taken for granted. 
Family affection, for instance, is most effective as a 
preventive measure and cure for family ills in every 
home in the world, whether it is in China, Cambodia, 
or Utah. If children of every race and color play 
together blissfully, why cannot their parents get 
along together? Education is the answer. We say 
that we should not let pupils practice faulty grammar 
or wrong arithmetic combinations. Why should we 
not also try to help them avoid practicing wrong 
family relationships? Or still better, why should we 
not see to it that they practice only the right relation- 
ships? 


Suggestions for Education 


What are the implications of the foregoing point of 
view for some of the major problems and phases of 
home and family life education? 

The first suggestion is that a place on the program 
should be found for such courses as the following: 
A. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood, which 

should include the initial adjustments after 
marriage, such as overcoming jealousy, temper, 
cowardice, and the feeling of inferiority and 
should consider the understanding and improv- 
ing of family relationships with others, outside 
as well as inside the family circle. 

B. Maintenance of Home and Family Life, which 
should include a study of the management of 
time, money, and personnel but should not 
omit a consideration of leisure activities in the 
home—the value of family outings, of indoor 
games, and of playing together. 

C. Home and Family Relationships, which, with 
the significance of family life and the demo- 
cratic guidance of children, might also consider 
how not to spoil grandchildren and how to 
solve the in-law problem or the problem 
of foster parents. 

D. Home Economics for Boys, which should offer to 
boys a study of many aspects of home and 
family life (The family is made up of men 
and women; both should know the essentials 
of homemaking.) 
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Second, classes should be planned for adults and 
for youth who are not in school, such as: family edu- 
cation Classes for parents and expectant parents, for 
young married couples, for grandparents; homemak- 
ing classes in consumer and distributive education; 
classes in home improvement and sanitation; recre- 
ation programs for preschool children; training for 
household employees; marriage clinics; home man- 
agement houses or cottages. There should be simul- 
taneous education in home and family live in the 
school and in the home and community. 

Third, opportunities should be provided in the 
home management houses whereby the young people 
may have wholesome, homelike situations in which 
they may learn by actually doing them the one thou- 
sand and one activities incident to maintaining and 
managing a home. The home management house 
should be more than a place where one does the 
chores; it should provide situations for understanding 
family relationships. While it is at best an artificial 
setup, it can be made natural enough: first, by having 
boys take part in the management of the house with- 
out living there and having them share in the dis- 
cussion of problems regarding food, fuel, clothing, 
and family life; second, by having a mother and her 
baby live in the home management house. 

As the girls and boys finish their requirements in 
the home management house, they should make a 
study of their own homes, on the basis of which they 
should plan ways of improvement. If the students 
and their parents work together, they will learn to 
improve their home together. The status of the 
family will be raised as the members together make 
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a positive effort to improve the sanitation of the 
home, to make the needed repairs and reconstruction, 
and to talk over problems dealing with relation- 
ships. 

Finally, evaluation of achievement in home and 
family life should be vitalized. The achievement of 
values and the attainment of the proper relation- 
ships and attitudes should be appraised, not by tests 
and examinations but by observation of what the 
students do in unsupervised situations in their own 
homes in their relationships with the members of 
their respective families. “There seems to be no other 
way to evaluate functional results except through ob- 
serving the students in their day-by-day behavior in 
situations in which they are not expected to account 
That it is difficult to make this kind 
Teachers should 


for themselves. 
of appraisal is readily admitted. 
make the attempt, however, because their doing so 
will keep them looking beyond the book and the 
classroom for evidence of successful teaching. 

Someone said that there is no royal road to teach- 
ing anything. The foregoing suggestions are no 
mere theory with the present writer, who had an 
opportunity once in an Indian school in South Da- 
kota to explore the possibilities of a functional ap- 
proach to education for home and family life among 
the Sioux Indians on a reservation. There is noth- 
ing more satisfying than trying things out experi- 
mentally; almost anything that faces the problems 
of home and family life and deals with them realis- 
tically is better than merely causing students to re- 
cite facts about homemaking and to go about doing 
the chores in a mechanical fashion. 


How Many Midyear Graduates Will Join AHEA? 


Lest you forget that seniors who graduate this January may become mem- 
bers of AHEA, this note may serve as an additional reminder. Letters were 
sent by the field secretary to heads of home economics departments in degree- 
granting colleges and to state presidents. 

To become an active part of the Association as soon as possible after gradua- 
tion is important. Thus, each home economist can contribute to the building 
of her professional organization at an early stage of her career, and the Associa- 
tion can give her the benefits that come from membership. She will not feel that 
she is working alone in her chosen profession. 

As an inducement to the midyear seniors, the AHEA is offering them a lower 
rate of dues for their first year out of college, if they accept the offer before 
Midyear graduates may become members of the Associa- 
February through July 1949. These 


leaving the campus. 
tion by paving $1.50 for the one-half vear 
members will receive five issues of the JourNAL and a regular AHEA member- 
ship ecard. 

The method of introduction often determines later attitudes toward an or- 
Special initiation ceremonies or other effective introductions will 


ganization. 
make the new graduates feel a part of the Association. 
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A Room for a Preschool Child 


Mrs. Trotter is an instructor in the home economics 
department at the University of Utah. In this article, 
she tells of a recent study which she carried out at 
Kansas State College as a graduate student, under 
the direction of Tessie Agan, associate professor of 
household economics and the author of ‘“‘The House.” 


ELATIVELY few American families in 

these days of crowded living can afford a 

separate playroom in addition to a bedroom 
for their preschool child, desirable though both may 
be. Most professional families, however, can pro- 
vide a satisfactory combination bedroom and play- 
room which meets his needs for development and 
privacy. A room that can be used for playing as 
well as sleeping solves many management problems 
for the mother. It should be a room which will 
continue to serve his needs as he grows up. 
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family had a preschool child and wanted the child 
to have a room alone. 

An interview schedule was used in gathering the 
needed information, which made it possible to study 
each child’s possessions, play and bedroom activities, 
and the activities of the mother that most affected 
the location, size, arrangement, and furniture of the 
child’s room, 

Twenty of the thirty children were girls, and ten 
were boys. All were between the ages of two and 
four. Eleven of the children had one or more older 
brothers or sisters, and eight had one or more 
younger brothers and sisters. 

Twenty-one of the families lived in single-family 
houses, six in duplexes, and three in apartments. 
For all of these families, a playroom and bedroom 
combination with a floor space size of 11 X 12 feet 
was a possible achievement. It was found that a 
room of this size provided ample clearances around 


Figure 1—This 
diagram shows 
the floor plan 
for child’s 
bedroom. In 
this case, the 
plan is for a 
girl’s room. 
The bed divides 
the play area 
from the sleep- 
ing area. Note 
the ample stor- 5 
age space for 
toys and books 
in the play area. 
Convenience is 
considered in 
the grouping of 
details. Plenty 
of free floor 4 
space is allowed 
for the child’s 
play. The plan 
can be adapted 


FREE FLOOR AREA 
5-0 x 6-0 


L CHEST 38% 


2 CHAIR 12°x 12” 
3 TABLE 24°x 24” 


CHILD’S BEDROOM 12 
1-0" x 120" 


4 TOY SHELVES 12x48" 

5 TOY BOx 

6 PAINT EASCL -FOLOS UP 
20°x 26” 

7 'RONING BOARD 12°x 30” 

@ DOLL CHEST 14x14" 

@ BED BUGGY 26” 

10 YOUTH BED 33x60" 

BOOK CASE 24” 

12 15°x 16" 


12 WALL LIGHT 
CLOSET 2-0 x 8-0" 


SCALE 


to various needs. 


Space and equipment requirements for such a 
combination room have been planned through a 
recent study at Kansas State College. Thirty 
professional families shared in the planning. Each 


the furniture, with adequate space for sleeping and 
playing activities. 

Preference for the location of the child’s room for 
the majority of parents was, first, next to their 
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bedroom and, second, close to the bathroom. This 
location was desirable because the children played 
happily when the mother was not in sight and they 
were supervised at play only at 15- or 20-minute 
intervals. 
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was adequate if the blackboard or paint easel was 
fastened to the wall (see figure 1). In the boy’s 
room, a truck, wagon, or comparable toy had to be 
planned for. Floor space was saved by hanging the 
electric train, owned by two-thirds of the boys, on 


Figure 2—The 
interior of a lit- 
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The space requirements for the child’s activities, 
clothing, toys, and furniture were first studied. 
These were determined by arranging the space needs 
for each child in a scatter table and then selecting 
the space needs of the highest proportion of children 
as that commonly required. 

Play and sleeping activities were considered of 
primary importance. The children’s favorite play 
activities when alone were imitative play and play- 
ing with dolls and blocks. In their play with other 
children, their favorite activities were imitative 
play, blocks, and push toys. With their parents, 
their favorite activities were reading and rumpus. 
These activities and the measurements of their 
playthings had to be taken into account in the plans 
for the play area. 

Two sets of open shelves and a toy box were 
planned to give adequate space for the storing of 
books and smaller toys. This storage was flexible 
and would serve the child as long as he used the 
room. Floor and wall space for larger toys was 
planned differently for the boys and for the girls. 
A child’s ironing board or cupboard, a doll chest, 
and a doll bed occupied the space in the girl’s room. 
Clearance for the ironing board or dish cupboard 


the wall in a cabinet; thus, it was always accessible. 
The train track was fastened to the door of the 
cabinet. The door, when let down, made a table, 
supported by legs attached to the door. The 
outside of the door, when closed, served as a bulletin 
board. Both boys and girls had plenty of free play 
area in the room. 

Each article owned and used by the child was 
measured to determine the space required in a 
closet and chest of drawers for clothing and bed 
linens. The same amount of rod space was allowed 
for both boys and girls, although boys at this age 
need less than girls do. As boys grow older, they 
need more space for their clothes. The rod can be 
moved up as the child grows taller. The shelf space 
was also planned to be adjustable in height and 
amount. The closet door was designed to slide in 
two sections and to have a full-length mirror on one 
section (see figure 2). 

The chest, used for the child’s folded clothes and 
for bed linens desired in the room, had six drawers. 
It would serve indefinitely as a satisfactory place for 
storing clothes. 

Many different room sizes and different arrange- 
ments of the furniture and furnishings were tried. 
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A floor space 11 x 12 feet was found the smallest The room for the child should be light, airy, and 
possible for serving adequately the needs of these cheerful. Walls and floors should be easy to clean. 
children. Different toy arrangements for boys and For convenient cleaning, the walls may be painted 
for girls were developed, with adaptation of the same or finished with a washable wallpaper. Linoleum 


Space required and suggestions for its arrangement* 


DIMENSIONS 


KIND PURPOSF COMMENTS 
Length Width Height 
Dressing and sleeping center 
Bed 69” 33” Varied Chosen to last through period of 
gh} 
childhood 
Chair For mother 15” 16” 1S” 
Closet 
Rod space Garments 15” 1” Can be moved up as child grows 
older. Boys would need 15” less 
now but might need more later. 
Shelf space | Shoes 36” 12” 9” Removable shelves on floor under 
| 
shorter garments 
Shelf space | Accessories 2” 12” fto 10” Eight shelves adjustable in height, 
set low for present 
Hooks Pajamas we : 56° Two hooks 5” apart 
Chest of drawers | Folded clothes 38 14 Is Usable as child grows older 
Play center 
Boys and girls | 
Shelves | Toys 48” 12” 19” Uses flexible as child grows 
Shelves Books 24” 12” 23” 
Table Table play 24” 24” Is” Sturdy enough to climb on 
Chairs, two | For children 12” 12” 10” Low 
Toy box | Odds and ends, blocks 24” 14” rg On rollers, under window so that 
/ and balls child can see out 
Blackboard and easel 10” 33” 24” Hung on wall, drops down to make a 
desk 
Free floor area Active play 5’ 6’ Rumpus, ete 
Girls only 
Floor space Doll bed, doll chest, 74” Y ig 
and ironing board or 
cupboard 
Boys only 
Floor space Truck, Cart 56” a 
Train 48” 36” s” Train is incased in cabinet on wall 


with track attached to door of cab 
inet ready for use when folded 
down. Legs support. 


* For the child who has more or less than the usual amount of clothes and toys, adaptation of these suggestions may be 


made. 

room plan. In this plan, the bed divided the sleep- or an asphalt tile floor covering makes an excellent 
ing area from the play area. The arrangement of finish for the floor, as does an uncovered waxed 
the furniture and the space requirement for this floor. So that injuries may be prevented, sharp or 
room plan are summarized in the table. For the pointed objects should be avoided, and all furniture 
floor plan, see figure 1. should be sturdy and simple in design. 


Cheese Standards Amended 


Standards of identity for Neufchatel, cream, and cottage cheese have been 
amended by the Food and Drug Administration to permit use of nonfat, dry 
milk solids, concentrated, and reconstituted skim milk. Manufacturers expect 
this to facilitate cheese manufacture in winter and to help stabilize prices. 
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Significance of the City Worker’s Family Budget 


Mrs. Quisenberry is director of the home economics di- 
vision of the Chicago Department of Welfare. She ts 
a graduate of the University of Chicago. This article 
is based on a paper which she read during the AHEA’s 
Minneapolis convention at the luncheon meeting of the 
social welfare and public health department. 


ITH our gradual understanding of assist- 

ance as a right, it has been possible for an 

agency such as the Chicago Department 
of Welfare to change its assistance from a grocery 
basket to one which covers a minimum standard for 
health and deceney. The City Worker's Family 
Budget will be a goal that both labor groups and wel- 
fare agencies will work toward, for, in the words of the 
technical advisory committee who determined it, this 
budget “represents what men commonly expect to 
enjoy, feel that they have lost status and are ex- 
periencing privation if they cannot enjoy, and what 
they insist upon having.” 

In the spring of 1945, a committee of the House 
of Representatives directed the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics “to find out what it costs a worker's family 
to live in the large cities of the U.S.” 
mittee was not only interested in the relative differ- 


The com- 


ences in living costs between cities but especially 
wanted to know the total number of dollars required 
for the worker in each of these cities. 
the national budget was presented to Congress in 
December 1947, the City Worker’s Family Budget 
was released to the public. 

During this period, undoubtedly, those who are 
responsible for standards and allowances were 
alert for the release. How would it compare with 
assistance budgets? What if the BLS budget were 
much higher than the assistance budget which we 
have interpreted to the case worker as one covering 
2 minimum standard for health, decency, and par- 
ticipation in the community? What if the budget 
were lower in several respects than our assistance 
budget? How would the administration answer 
the taxpayer? Therefore, we were most interested 
in learning how the budget was developed, what it 
included, how it compared with assistance budgets, 
and what practical applications could be used in 
welfare planning. 


Shortly after 


RUTH QUISENBERRY 


General Description and Method 


To carry out the request of Congress, the BLS 
appointed a technical advisory committee to assist 
in developing basic standards and methods. All 
of the committee members were considered re- 
sponsible authorities in cost of living studies; all 
had training in economics. Hazel Kyrk, professor of 
family economics in the University of Chicago, was 
chairman. An urban American family of four (man, 
woman, boy 13, and girl 8) was chosen, with the 
intention of developing additional budgets later for 
families of other sizes. As with all budgets, it was 
necessary to work out a list of items and quantities 
and apply prices. The budget was priced in 34 
large cities. In June 1947, the cost of the goods and 
services included was between $2800 and $3000 a 
vear in most of the large cities. 

Of particular interest is the concept of the level of 
living the budget represents. As described by the 
technical advisory committee, its task was to 
express in precise, measurable form the social 
judgment as to what is necessary for acceptable 
living. 

The objective method used in determining the 
budget broke new ground in budget construction. 
It is based on scientific standards and actual choices 
by American families, gained from consumption 
studies made between 1929 and 1941. The method 
is such that other groups of workers using the same 
data would arrive at similiar conclusions. As I 
see it, in the actual experience of families, there 
is a scale which ranks various consumption patterns 
in an ascending order from mere subsistence to 
plentitude. Accordingly, the relationship between 
amounts bought of each group of consumption items, 
such as clothing or personal care, and changes in 
income were charted. Quantities, at first, increased 
relatively more and more rapidly with increases in 
purchasing power; then the increase became rela- 
tively smaller and smaller. In this projeci, the 
point selected for measurement of the budget item 
was the point where the struggle for more and more 
things gave way to the desire for better and better 
quality. The dividing point indicated that, in the 
judgment of society, quantitative needs had been 
met. When this point on the seale was located 
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and the income level identified, the expenditure data 
of families of four at this income level were separated. 
The items and the quantities for that particular 
category were then averaged from these expenditure 
records. 

For all of the goods and services except housing 
and food, it was necessary to use solely the judgment 
of the consumer, as described. No scientific data 
were available. For food and housing, standards 
or recommendations set by specialists were also 
considered because of their nationwide acceptance. 

Specifications for healthful housing made by the 
American Public Health Association were followed 
insofar as practical in formulating the standard for 
housing. The food budget represented the neces- 
sary nutrients as recommended by the National 
Research Council; the choices of food came from the 
consumption data. It would be interesting to know 
the results of these two consumption groups if the 
method used was based only on the judgment of the 
consumer. 

The total budget of goods and services was built 
up from the individual budget items. It is impor- 
tant to remember that the budget represents a 
combination of choices. It was of interest to me 
that the text states, “‘Families that select a level 
above the average in one category select a level 
below the average in another.” 


Comparison with an Assistance Budget 

For purposes of comparison, I will use the budget 
of the Chicago Department of Welfare as an illus- 
tration. This budget includes food allowances 
based on December 1947 prices. The food items 
on which the standard food budget is based are 
repriced four times a year in the Chicago markets. 

When the Department of Welfare changed its 
food standard to conform to the recommendations of 
the National Research Council in February 1943, it 
accepted the Low Cost Adequate Diet for General 
Use, with modifications, outlined in the publication 
“Planning Diets by the New Yardstick of Good 
Nutrition” of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. Consideration is now being 
given to the new calcium recommendations, which 
are not covered by the present standard. 

Before a comparison is made, however, recognition 
of two points is necessary. First, the City Worker’s 
Family Budget represents what a working man and 
his family want. It is flexible—allows choices. 
Mr. Hinrichs, acting commissioner of labor statistics, 
during the time of the initial work on the project, 
stated: 
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The budget clearly indicates the opportunity to improve 
living through consumer education. Any experienced and 
careful shopper will discover ways in which the average 
housewife can get more for her mony than she does in this 
American Standard. 


Second, the welfare agency assumes the responsi- 
bility of many risks in an assistance family for 
which no regular monthly allowance is budgeted. 
I am referring to illness, burial, or losses due to 
fire. In the Chicago Department of Welfare, rent, 
medical care, transportation, and most of the 
house furnishings are provided as needed; therefore, 
it is not possible to compare the total goods and 
services of this budget with an assistance budget. 

As might be expected, we found both similarities 
and differences in comparing the standards and 
the dollars for the various budget items. The 
utility standards were very similar. In fact, the 
therms of gas required per year for cooking and hot 
water heating in the BLS budget were identical 
with our allowances. When our food allowances, 
based on December 1947 prices, were compared with 
the BLS food budget, adjusted for December 1947 
prices, we found that a 19 per cent increase would be 
necessary to meet the BLS budget. The assistance 
budget does not provide for as great a variety of food 
nor as much meat and does not recognize occasional 
meals away from home nor soda fountain treats. It 
was satisfying to us, home economists and social 
workers, who have been working on the assistance 
budget to find that the BLS budget was only 19 per 
cent higher. 

Children’s clothing allowances in the Chicago 
Department of Welfare budget are much more in line 
with the BLS budget than those for adults. In 
formulating our clothing budget, we have had more 
information and felt a greater pressure from the 
casework staff and from the community regarding 
children’s clothing needs than for adults’ clothing 
needs. Published data from expenditure studies 
of lower income families have had a restricted effect 
on our clothing standards for adults. In the 
lower income levels, it has been recognized that 
parents have managed withou’ some clothing needs 
so that their children may have more. The number 
of hair cuts per year for the man was 14.6 and for 
the boy was 9.5 in the City Worker’s Family Budget. 
Our standard covers 12 for each in a year. It was 
disappointing to many of our staff members when 
the BLS budget did not help in raising the standard 
for personal care for children. In foster home situa- 
tions for many of our Negro children particularly, 
we are aware of the need to meet the standard for 
care of the hair in the community. It is a constant 
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need and therefore expensive. Since we know that 
no Negro families were included in the expenditure 
studies in Chicago, we question whether the require- 
ments in the budget represent the importance of this 
service for Negro families. 

The BLS allowance for other goods and services, 
which include reading, recreation, tobacco, gifts, 
contributions, and miscellaneous items, was found 
to be almost six times greater than our present 
allowance. The assistance budget meagerly recog- 
nizes these needs. 


What Are the Implications of the BLS Budget? 


We do not yet know the full import. It has re- 
ceived recognition. 

It can help to indicate objectives. We are learn- 
ing more everyday about a child’s physical and 
emotional needs. Scientifically, we: know that 
deprivation blocks growth. We are looking forward 
to a time when all children, including those of 
economically dependent families, will be able to 
have the fuller life. 

At the National Conference of Social Work, it 
was used in pointing out marked inadequacies in 
public assistance and the lag in budgets with price 
increases. I do not know of any assistance budgets 
that have been revised because of this new data. 
It has helped us, however, to make an appraisal 
of our assistance standards based on the judgment 
of home economists and social workers. It is an 
effective tool that can be used in the interpretation 
of an assistance budget to a casework staff. Ac- 
ceptance of an assistance budget by the staff actually 
working with families in need is necessary, if those 
full services which should accompany’ financial 
assistance are made available. 

The City Worker’s Family Budget will help us 
in our understanding of how families want to spend 
for goods and services and, therefore, is a guide in 
our consultative services in nutrition and family 
management problems. It points out the need for a 
better understanding of the importance of adequate 
food on the part of the mother in a needy home. 
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Assistance to her is based on certain economical 
practices and limitation in choices. 

Budgets for smaller and larger families would be 
helpful. The Social Security Bulletin for February 
1948 describes a budget for an elderly couple. 
It is the second budget prepared which uses the 
objective method. The elderly couple is represent- 
ative of many persons receiving old age insurance 
benefits and old age assistance. In the same 
publication is an article on “Adequacy of the Income 
of Beneficiaries Under Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance.” Until other budgets are developed, 
BLS has worked out a scele which can be used in 
estimating the cost of goods and services for other 
sized families. It would be possible to determine 
the number of families in these United States that 
are above and below the standard described. 

One of the more immediate uses of the budget 
and the scale in our agency and, I understand, in 
some state agencies is as a basis in determining a 
guide which is useful to the worker in determining a 
fair contribution by a relative. Certain adjust- 
ments may be necessary; I think of rent, medical 
‘are, savings, or school expenses. 

We are hearing more now about the assistance 
for a large family, inasmuch as it may exceed a 
wage earner’s income. A budget prepared for a 
family of eight, like that for the family of four, 
would, no doubt, furnish us helpful information. If 
housing is set up as adequately for this family, 
however, as it was for the family of four and the 
elderly couple, there would remain many unan- 
swered questions as to how the large urban family 
manages when living in two or three rooms. 

The budget has made a large contribution, but 
we still have many questions. We do not know 
what is necessary for acceptable living for a rural 
family. We do not know whether city families 
who enjoy incomes indicated by the budget are 
able to meet their desires as well as the budget de- 
scribes. Wedonot know at what income level most 
families will obtain an adequate diet. with their 
present tastes and preferences. We do not know 
to what extent consumer educatjon will change tastes 
and preferences. We have much to find out. 


National Cotton Week 


National Cotton Week in 1949 will be observed during the period May 9 to 14, 
according to an announcement by the Cotton-Textile Institute and the National 
Cotton Council. Cotton Week will coincide with several civic events, chief among 
them being the Memphis Cotton Carnival. Other cities in the Deep South will 


have festivals. 
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“Advancing the Frontiers of Home Economies” 


Miss Nye, AHEA vice-president and chairman of the 
program committee for the 1949 annual meeting, 
explains some plans which her committee made for this 
program during its November 1948 conference in 
Washington, D.C. 


HAT plans are ahead for AHEA’s 40th 
annual meeting in San Francisco, June 28 
to July 1, 1949? 

The keynote session, the international program, 
the 40th anniversary dinner with fun and a look 
backward and ahead, the outlook session —an in- 
novation, the college alumnae luncheons, the profes- 
sional trips planned within the program, the division 
and department meetings on alternate days are all 
shaping up in line with the spirit of the theme. 
“Advancing the Frontiers of Home Economics.” 

What aims has your program committee set up 
for this 40th annual meeting? 

To provide opportunity for the professtonal growth 
of members, the first aim, suggests the several ses- 
sions planned to bring us up.to date in different 
subject matter fields. The research group will 
have ample time for reports. At the same time, 


San Francisco Convention & Tourist Bureau 


Join AHEA’s Forty-niners in San Francisco's historic streets. 
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others may attend a consumer-interests meeting. 
Divisions and departments have been urged to 
balance their programs to provide opportunity for 
the professional growth of all who attend. 

To promote the development of home economics as a 
field of learning is the second aim. The four general 
session programs will make vou particularly proud 
of your profession. 

To broaden the understanding of home economics, 
the third aim, gives one a sneaking suspicion that 
the committee has observed that the highly spe- 
cialized, the very young in the field, and perhaps 
as well as our public need to see 
The com- 


all of us, in fact 
home economics as it really is today. 
mittee recommends attending at least one program 
in the area in which you are leas! competent! 

To strengthen the Association, the fourth aim, 
means that the committee is planning a program 
that will make —or keep every member who 
attends the convention a nationally minded home 
economist, proud to be a member of ATTRA. Every 
member who brings a new member will help. 

The recommendations of the program commit- 
tee are realistic: (1) Begin today to save your 
money for the conven- 
tion; (2) plan to com- 
bine your vacation and 
the convention; — (3) 
watch each issue of the 
JouRNAL for further de- 
tails; (4) send sugges- 
tions or questions to the 


AHEA 


The committee’s advice 


headquarters. 


to heads of departments, 
schools, and colleges of 
home economics is to 
make the alumnae lunch- 
eons frankly recruit- 
ment events. The alum- 
nae will want to hear the 


status of home economics 
on the campus, activ- 
ities of the famous 
graduates, the enroll- 
ment, and the outlook. 
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The 1949 Testing Program for College Students 


Mrs. Arny, as chairman of the AHEA evaluation com- 
mittee, explains in this article the national testing pro- 
gram for home economics which she and her committee 
have developed. Mrs. Arny is well known because of 
her extensive contributions to education through teach- 
ing and through her books and articles. 


HE national testing program for home eco- 

nomics is getting under way. At the Minne- 

apolis meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association last June, the department of 
colleges and universities recommended that a nation- 
wide testing program for college students be inau- 
gurated. The executive board approved the pro- 
posal and a fifth subcommittee of the evaluation 
committee was appointed, with Ruth Bonde as chair- 
man. In mid-October, this group met with repre- 
sentatives of the Educational Testing Service in New 
York City to plan the program. 

All colleges offering home economics will be invited 
to participate, and it is hoped that a large proportion 
will decide to do so. The tests will be administered 
during the latter half of April so that they can be 
scored and the results reported back to the colleges 
before the close of the spring term. In addition to 
the scores for individual students, each participating 
college will receive distributions for the different 
groups tested in that institution and those for the 
total group so that comparisons can be made if de- 
sired. Later, a printed report will be sent to them 
describing the results of the various analyses which 
will be made and pointing out the significant edu- 
‘ational implications of the findings. It should be 
understood, of course, that all data will be presented 
in such a form that individual colleges cannot be 
identified. 

The exact cost of the program had not been de- 
termined when this article was written because no 
estimate had as yet been made of the numbers of 
students who were likely to be tested. If tests are 
administered to 5,000 students, the per capita cost 
will be higher than if larger numbers are tested; but 
the Educational Testing Service has estimated that 
the cost to the colleges will not exceed a dollar per 
student and may be considerably less if a large 
enough number is tested. 
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Tests dealing with three areas will be available for 
use in the spring testing: foods and nutrition, tex- 
tiles and clothing, and home management and house- 
hold equipment. All of the test items included have 
been constructed by committees of experts and criti- 
cized by authorities in the field. Each test has been 
tried out in preliminary form in various institutions. 
In the published test, only those items have been 
included which have been accepted by the critics and 
have proved to be “good” items in terms of their 
difficulty and discrimination. 


Desirability of Testing Program 


Why is such a testing program desirable? There 
are many reasons, some of which are explained. It 
is beginning to be recognized that one of the surest 
ways to strengthen an educational program is to 
make a careful evaluation of what students are learn- 
ing under present conditions and then to inaugurate 
needed improvements. Many professional organ- 
izations have recognized this method, as shown by 
the fact that they sponsor such evaluation. Na- 
tional programs of evaluation are now being carried 
on in co-operation with the Educational Testing 
Service by the following organizations: The American 
Chemical Society, through its division of chemical 
education; the American Medical Colleges, by means 
of the medical admission test; the Engineer’s Coun- 
cil for Professional Development; and the American 
Society for Engineering Education. 

Such a program as is being planned in home eco- 
nomics may be expected to reveal many facts which 
have implications for the individual college and for 
education in general. Some of the findings of the 
research project conducted during 1943-48 on the 
effectiveness of the home economics program in 
Minnesota high schools illustrate the types of 
information which can be obtained. We have dis- 
covered the degree of relationship which exists be- 
tween intelligence and achievement on pencil-and- 
paper tests and some of the factors which seem to 
differentiate between effective and ineffective meth- 
ods of instruction. We have collected evidence of 
the pre-eminence of the ‘teacher factor” in student 
learning. We have isolated environmental charac- 
teristics which appear to be associated with an effec- 
tive home economics program as measured in terms 
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of student achievement. We have obtained infor- 
mation which has significance with respect to grade 
placement. 

What will be discovered in a testing program at 
the college level cannot, of course, be known in ad- 
vance; one seems justified, however, in assuming that 
the findings, when they have been analyzed by appro- 
priate statistical techniques, will throw light upon 
many of the problems of the curriculum and student 
enrollment which are concerning home economics ad- 
ministrators and instructors today. 


Future Possibilities of Program 

Tests in other areas will be available in the future. 
One in housing and house furnishing is now being 
developed; others are under consideration. If ex- 
tensive testing programs are carried out at intervals 
by the colleges which offer home economics, it is not 
too much to anticipate that we shall be able to halt 
and perhaps reverse the present downward trend in 
the proportion of college women who enroll as home 
economics majors and that we shall be able to de- 
velop programs of education for personal and family 
life for large numbers of young men and women. 

It is hoped eventually to validate test items in 
terms of their significance in measuring attainment 
of content which actually is important in living and 
for success in pay-roll jobs, not merely in terms of 
what authorities believe is important. If that re- 
sult can be accomplished, the functional value of 
home economics instruction should be markedly 
increased. 

Within the next year, it is hoped to begin the con- 
struction of tests at the high school level, for which 
there is an increasing and very urgent demand. 
Even before tests at this level are available, it may 
be possible to administer the battery of college tests 
to high school seniors who have had considerable in- 
struction in home economics and to discover promis- 
ing students who should be urged to enroll for home 
economics in college. Once they are enrolled, pro- 
gressive colleges will undoubtedly develop plans by 
means of which these students can be exempted from 
some of the elementary courses in home economics 
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as is now done in some instances in English compo- 
sition; or they may even be given credit for those 
courses, the content of which they apparently know. 
When that can be done, three things are likely to 
happen: (1) The caliber of students taking more than 
the minimum amount of home economics in high 
school is likely to improve so that there will no longer 
be a negative correlation between scholastic ability 
and the number of units of home economics on stu- 
dents’ high school records. (2) The widespread crit- 
icism of many elementary courses in college to the 
effect that they repeat what is taught in a good 
school at the senior high school level may no longer 
be justified. (3) Really able students, who repre- 
sent the group from which future leaders in the field 
may be drawn, can complete undergraduate require- 
ments in less than four years and some of them may 
be well on the way to an advanced degree by the 
time they would normally receive their bachelor’s. 


Other Uses of the Tests 


Determining the placement of transfer students 
may well represent another use of the tests. When 
norms are available, it is a relatively simple matter 
to compare achievement of an individual on the test 
with that of other students who have been exposed 
to instruction in the institution to which transfer is 
made. 

Besides information concerning achievement on 
subject matter tests which will be developed in the 
not too distant future, the evaluation committee ex- 
pects to be able eventually to develop measures 
which will make it possible to report which personal 
characteristics are related to achievement in the var- 
ious fields of specialization. The implications of the 
foregoing statement are obviously very significant in 
terms of guidance and student selection. 

We are acquiring tools by means of which we can 
eventually discover answers to many problems hith- 
erto unsolved. It is hoped that this first venture of 
our organization into a national program of evalu- 
ation will obtain the support of home economists in 
all states and in all types of institutions of higher 
education. 


“Why I’m Glad I’m a Home Economist” 


I’m glad I’m a home economist because home economics makes possible effi- 
cient management of home and family, resulting in more leisure for service and 
play, and because through constant use my knowledge is ever expanding. Play- 
ing a woman’s most important role, I can help build a more beautiful, orderly, 
peaceful world.—Mrs. Dororny B. Benepict, Bronzville, New York. 
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The Role of Consumer Education in Marketing 


Miss Scudder, a co-ordinator of extension in home eco- 
nomics and state leader of home demonstration agents 
in New York, presented the talk on which this article 
is based at the Midwest Extension Marketing Work- 
shop in Ames, Iowa, October 1, 1948. She is a member 
of the national extension marketing committee. 


HE role of consumer education in marketing 
has been defined by the extension marketing 
committee as follows: 


The task of the Extension Service, as far as marketing 
with consumers is concerned, is to provide, in a readily 
understandable form, information concerning agricultural 
products and the services rendered by the marketing 
system. This information should present the whole picture 
from the standpoint of the consumer’s interest and welfare. 
It should provide the consumer with a basis for choosing 
intelligently those products which will best meet his needs 
and desires, when taking into consideration his resources. 


We shall consider in this paper the role of edu- 
cation for consumers who buy for personal or home 
consumption. This education is one of the ways in 
which the Extension Service can be effective in bring- 
ing about improved marketing. These consumers 
may be thought of as individuals dealing with sepa- 
rate producers, or as thousands of consumers dealing 
indirectly with many producers, handlers, proc- 
essors, and distributors. 

What kind of an educational program do con- 
sumers want and need? We have, in the past, done 
considerable work in this field—enough to make it 
quite evident that there are several kinds of market- 
ing problems in which an educational program can 
provide information which will help consumers de- 
cide what they really want. This program includes 
consideration of their specific needs and of such re- 
sources as money, time, skill, and home storage 
facilities. Much of this work has been done in fields 
other than food, but most states feel that programs 
dealing with food are the greatest need at this time. 

At present, there seem to be four major fields of work 
in which educational programs are needed so that con- 
sumers may buy food more wisely. They are: 
information about the availability of various prod- 
ucts; knowledge of common quality differences 
in food products; skill in effective utilization and 
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preparation of food products; knowledge of the effect 
of the market organization and of services on price 
and quality of food products. 


Availability of Food 


In many of our large markets, almost everything 
is available most of the time—not in abundance, not 
in top quality, not cheap, but there. Many urban 
consumers have never had a garden, or raised 
a chicken or a pig. Many who have done so have 
forgotten when in the season they can expect the 
supply of any one food to be at its peak so that 
quantity buying is to their advantage. Many con- 
sumers in New York State may know that when cher- 
ries are plentiful in July they will have a variety of 
fresh fruit until late apples are harvested, much of it 
grown not far away. They are likely to know the se- 
quence: cherries, raspberries, blackberries, blueberries, 
peaches, and something of the food value of each. 
What they do not know and what they want very 
much to know is when the supply of each fruit will 
be at its height, the quality at its best, and the price 
most reasonable. 

When the first fresh produce comes to the market, 
it may be a few weeks ahead of abundance, only a 
little ahead of the peak—or it may not foretell a 
coming abundance at all. This whole picture 
changes greatly throughout the seasons of perish- 
ables and varies from market to market. 

Basic information as to supply will come from 
several sources: some from extension, some from 
other reporting agencies, and some from producers. 
With the help of various market reporters, we can 
do much to help families have better food when it is 
abundant and to preserve it for future use, if we can 
help them to know when perishables are likely to be 
in peak supply and, equally important, when there 
is deviation from the general forecast in a particular 
market. The Extension Service can provide lo- 
calized information about the supply of produce very 
well because of its county staffs. These workers 
know family preferences and the local availability of 
certain foods and can suggest new uses of abundant 
foods which will appeal to local consumers. Federal, 
regional, and state reports, with their suggestions, 
valuable as they are for basic information, must of 
necessity be more general. 
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Another important reason for localizing informa- 
tion on the availability of food is to gain both the 
producer’s and the consumer’s confidence in the relia- 
bility of the information. 

Thus, the Extension Service can provide con- 
sumers in the larger shopping centers with accurate, 
local information as to what food is available, what 
is in plentiful supply, what is likely to be available, 
or not available, in the weeks immediately ahead. 
The extension staff cannot do this work alone. Its 
members need the help of producers, market re- 
porters, retailers, the press, the radio, and consumers. 
But they can take the initiative and see that the 
information is provided, localized, and disseminated. 


Knowledge of Quality Differences 

The knowledge of differences in quality is a more 
difficult field. Among many reasons for this diffi- 
culty, these two seem most important: First, there 
are some standards and grades set for food, but fre- 
quently these are not indicative of the qualities 
which concern the consumer; for example, U. 8. 
Number 1 potatoes may or may not be white when 
cooked. A second reason for the difficulty in getting 
understanding between producers, handlers, and con- 
sumers in this matter of quality is that they do not 
have a common vocabulary. Words often have a 
specific meaning to the trade and a very different 
meaning to the layman. Even so, much can be done 
through demonstrations, exhibits, visual aids, and 
discussions to help consumers recognize the common 
signs of quality in food. 

There is also a job to be done to help consumers 
express their preferences. Much of the work in this 
field has offered the consumer an opportunity to in- 
dicate a preference of A over B; but that may not 
indicate that A is what is wanted, only that it is 
more desirable than B. As our work in consumer 
education progresses, one development is bound to be 
provision for an interchange of information and of 
ideas among producers, handlers, and consumers. 
With such a provision, the quality needs or pref- 
erences of the consumers will be more nearly under- 
stood by those working to provide food for the mar- 
ket; on the other hand, consumers will understand 
much better what can reasonably be expected or how 
they can take better advantage of what is already 
available. As a specific example, Idaho baking po- 
tatoes on our markets are large. They are generally 
liked by the consumer for their mealiness, but many 
consumers consider them a luxury item because of 
their size and consequent cost per serving. Other, 
smaller baking potatoes are mealy; but the consumer 
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has no way as yet of distinguishing them easily and 
therefore making his preference known. 


Skill in Preparation and Utilization 

For an effective program in marketing, consumers 
need help not only in knowing what is available and 
how to recognize quality differences, but also in dis- 
covering how to choose qualities of food suited to 
their particular needs. One part of this problem is 
knowing variety characteristics; another is knowing 
which qualities of a particular food are best suited 
for a given use. A third kind of knowledge neces- 
sary is how an abundant and inexpensive food can 
be used in different ways. 

Tomatoes furnish a good example. There are va- 
riety characteristics of tomatoes not yet generally 
known. In the height of the season, many con- 
sumers want a meaty tomato to slice. The non- 
gardener is not familiar with varieties of tomatoes 
which have this characteristic, nor are tomatoes often 
sold by variety. Other consumers want tomatoes 
which will make a quantity of good tomato juice. 
This feature, too, depends on the variety; but the 
consumer does not know which variety to ask for. 

Different qualities of tomatoes have different uses. 
We should probably not have so much homemade 
‘atsup or chili sauce if every tomato in the basket 
were top quality; fortunately for the consumer who 
likes catsup, there are many good uses for other than 
top-quality tomatoes. Moreover, canned tomatoes 
could well be purchased in more than one grade. 
Many people consider color, fine flavor, and size of 
piece important characteristics; but if canned to- 
matoes are to be used in soup or stew, these qualities 
are not so important. A grade of canned tomatoes 
which is cheaper because it lacks these features may 
be the better choice. 

Need to help consumers plan varied uses of a food 
usually comes with the peak supply of that food. 
Wax beans, for example, may come to market very 
fast. The consumer, in order to take advantage of 
this supply during the several weeks it lasts, needs 
to know different ways of preparing beans. 


Effect of Market Organization and Services 


M. C. Bond of the agricultural economics staff of 
Cornell University has said that the problem essen- 
tially is to get to the consumer what he wants, when 
he wants it, in the form that he wants it, and at the 
price he is willing to pay. 

What does the consumer want? Often he wants 
food plus service; but he may have no way of know- 
ing how much various services add to costs. He may 
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be aware of delivery and credit costs because he can 
usually choose to have these services or to go without 
them. Many marketing costs, however, he does not 
know; for example, he often wonders why there is a 
difference in the price of the same food at different 
stores. 

Consumers need to understand the marketing sys- 
tem itself. They have welcomed such information 
when we have presented it simply and dramatically. 
Savings on the weekly shopping bill, however, 
through better understanding and use of the market- 
ing system, are often small; therefore, money is 
not a strong incentive for this understanding. For 
this reason, I am particularly interested in the work 
being undertaken in some states in which the market 
is to be studied by those producing for certain far- 
mers’ markets and by consumers buying from those 
markets. I hope that from this work toward a 
better understanding between producer and con- 
sumer as to the services desired and their cost, we 
may learn from both groups the ways of approaching 
this problem of the relationship of costs and services 
to the price of a food. 

Often the consumer needs several kinds of informa- 
tion before he can decide what hewants. Where does 
he want the product? If we find the true answer, 
will that, too, not depend on his knowledge of what 
is involved, whether it is in getting food delivered at 
his doorstep or in getting it from the co-operative 
three miles away? The decision needs to be based 
on knowledge, knowledge which many consumers do 
not have. 

A Long Island potato producer stressed the ques- 
tion of how the consumer wants the product. He 
had prepared a large chart showing the potatoes in 
his field. He told of the investment and some of 
the services necessary to produce them. The next 
picture showed the first buyer at the farm, taking 
the potatoes to market or to storage; then came the 
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handlers and processors necessary to bring the po- 
tatoes to the neighborhood grocery as potato salad 
or as potato chips. 

While we are thinking of knowledge the consumer 
needs to gain, we must also recognize the fact that 
the consumer has knowledge to give and that he 
should have an opportunity to participate in two-way 
conversations with those interested in marketing and 
with those who produce for the market. 

As to the role of the Extension Service in consumer 
education in marketing, it seems at present to fall 
into four major areas: availability of food, recog- 
nition of quality differences in food, utilization of 
food, and understanding of the market organization 
and its effect on price. 

Who will take the initiative in this marketing pro- 
gram for consumers? The answers from different 
states will vary; but I want to point out that such a 
program is, in my opinion, as well as in my experience, 
dependent upon the resources of both agricultural 
economics and home economics. Basic training in 
both fields is rarely found in one individual. In 
many states, however, one individual will be charged 
with primary responsibility for the consumer pro- 
gram. Let him recognize that there is a complemen- 
tary field of resource in Extension Service that is his 
for the asking. 

In developing an educational program with con- 
sumers, our work in the early stages will necessarily 
involve many special fields of subject matter and 
special interest. Great wisdom will be needed in an 
effort to broaden our own interests, to be inclusive 
rather than exclusive, to take the time to consult 
freely and often, and to evaluate our experience that 
we may learn from it. 

Together, we can build a program which is sound, 
rich, and beneficial to the consumer; and, eventually 
and inevitably, it will also benefit the handler and the 
producer. 


Our 1949 Rendezvous 


AHEA convention marks the spot, June the time, PHF the subject! Events 
have been moving toward it since June 1946 but moving all too slowly. 

The next six months present a critical test. Will we come to the rendezvous 
with pride in our achievement? Some states can already answer “yes.”” Have 
you given your full measure of money, time, ideas to put your state in the 


proud procession? 


Our goal is $250,000. As of December 1, the total, paid and pledged, was 


$73,050.70. 


This article is excerpted from a report, ‘‘State Presi- 
dents and State Home Demonstration Agents Speak,” 
which was prepared by Miss Thompson from material 
assembled by Elizabeth Sweeney and Mary Louise 
Chase for the consumer interests committee of AHEA. 
Miss Thompson is the chairman of this national 
committee. 


HE following quotation, written three years 

ago, stresses some objectives of the Consumer 

Speaks project: 
The consumer ts speaking and she is saying some important 
things. You are the consumer—you, your friends . . .— 
everyone who buys and uses merchandise. ... Now this 
national project . . . gives you an opportunity to join with 
groups throughout the country... to determine what 
characteristics are desired and needed in certain items of 
consumers’ goods, and what information is wanted on la- 
bels. The resulting . . . [information] will be made availa- 
ble to manufacturers and retailers —The Candle of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron, December 1945. 


The Consumer Speaks project, the nationwide 
project of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, sponsored through its consumer interests 
committee, was begun in 1945. Its objectives are: 
(1) to give consumers an opportunity to express 
their preferences about selected household com- 
modities; (2) to tell interested producers, manu- 
facturers, and retailers what consumers want in the 
merchandise they buy; (3) to educate consumers to 
be better buyers; (4) to strengthen consumer influ- 
ence over goods placed on the market; (5) to offer a 
national project in which every home economist 
can take part. 

When requested, in the spring of 1948, to estimate 
tangible and intangible results which might be 
credited to the Consumer Speaks project in their 
states, replies of state home economics association 
presidents varied. Wyoming felt there were more 
active consumer programs in schools and extension 
work as a result. Mississippi stated the project 
had made the women and girls of the state think 
about what they really want in a product. It had 
made manufacturers more aware of consumer needs. 
North Dakota thought the study was of value since 
it set groups to making decisions as to what desirable 
standards are and what they should look for to 
secure best values for money spent. Thus, there is 
education within the group participating which 
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eventually will help gain the standards desirable in 
consumer goods. 

Tennessee felt the project promoted interest in 
consumer buying and brought groups together for a 
fine purpose. Pennsylvania stated there was greater 
interest among women in becoming aware of what to 
look for when buying and greater interest on the 
part of the manufacturer in complying with con- 
sumer requests. Michigan felt that much good was 
derived by those who participated. Discussions 
stimulated interest in more intelligent selection of 
items studied and made the participants more aware 
that they did have power to control to some extent 
what is offered on the market by voicing their desires 
through an effective group. 

Louisiana said the project resulted in better buy- 
ing practices. Utah stated it gave members a 
definite contribution they could make to the As- 
sociation. Delaware reported the participating 
groups enjoyed discussing their preferences. Some 
have become better shoppers. They have realized 
their responsibilities as consumers in demanding 
what they want. They have discovered AHEA. 

The state home demonstration agents reported a 
variety of tangible and intangible results. Two 
states found that the women who participated were 
more careful buyers with better standards. One 
state found the Consumer Speaks project a good 
method to be used with all types of consumer groups, 
one which aroused definite need for knowledge in 
the consumer field. Four states reported that the 
small amount done in the 1947 program resulted in a 
request that the 1948-49 Consumer Speaks program 
be included in extension projects for the entire state. 

It was reported that extension specialists have 
used Consumer Speaks project forms in preparing 
subject matter material. The summaries have been 
used by specialists in extension programs. In one 
state, the project has helped the staff to realize the 
importance of consumer information. Another state 
pointed out that it has stimulated interest and 
thinking in regard to consumer problems on the 
part of teachers, home demonstration agents, and 
customers who are asking for better-quality material 
than they are able to find. One state reported that 
the project has developed more interest in clean, 
pasteurized milk; federally inspected and graded 
meat; and clean, sanitary markets. 
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Consumers Speak Again on Equipment 


This article is the third on household equipment to ap- 
pear in the JoURNAL’s series of reports on the Con- 
sumer Speaks project. The discussion and voling in 
this project represent voluntary consumer opinion. 
Dr. Sater is a household equipment specialist in the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


OMEN who discussed household equip- 

ment in the Consumer Speaks project in 

1947-48, like those voting in 1945-46, gave 
much attention to cooking utensils. The pan they 
would choose is first of all safe for handling. Its 
handle is heat resistant, will not turn in the hand, but 
can be conveniently removed. It has a flat bottom, 
straight sides, a heat-resistant knob on the cover, 
and a tightly fitting cover. Second, it is easy to 
clean, for its edges are rounded and its handle 
smooth. 

These consumers also say that the best iron has a 
heat-resistant handle. Preferably, its weight is four 
pounds; its soleplate has slots for buttons; its wat- 
tage is 1,000 or more; it has a thermostat. 

These were the two items of household equipment 
on which the 9,768 women who took part in the proj- 
ect for 1947-48 spoke most enthusiastically. These 
consumers, plus the 5,013 who voted on household 
equipment in the two preceding years, make a total 
of 14,781. 

The first report on consumer preferences in house- 
hold equipment appeared in the January 1947 issue 
of the Journau. In 1945-46, 2,150 women in 13 
states had discussed cooking utensils, washers, and 
refrigerators. During 1946-47, 2,863 homemakers 
voted on the essential and desirable qualities of hand 
irons and ironing boards. Their opinions were re- 
ported in the January 1948 issue of the JourNAL. 


Consumer Preferences Last Year 


The women who took part in the 1947-48 project 
spoke in 699 groups and were from 12 states. Ap- 
proximately 73 per cent were from farm homes. The 
largest representation was from families of four to 
six members, with the next largest from those of two 
to three. Some 300 were from families of seven or 


more. 
The project was carried on during 1947-48 with 
the same five items of equipment as in previous 
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years: cooking utensils, irons, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and ironing boards. The largest number 
of consumers, 4,578 in 332 groups, discussed irons; 
4,356 in 314 groups voted on characteristics of cook- 
ing utensils; 410 persons in 24 groups, 265 in 17 
groups, and 98 in 8 groups discussed, respectively, 
refrigerators, washing machines, and ironing boards. 

As all points were discussed and voted upon volun- 
tarily, the chance was small that any one feature of 
an appliance would receive the attention of all 
women in all groups. Voting on some items, how- 
ever, Was more concentrated than on others. 

Votes on cooking utensils were less scattered than 
on irons. More than 2,000 voted on each of six 
characteristics for utensils; more than 900 voted on 
each of four for irons. Since washers and refrigera- 
tors have been discussed each year during the project, 
this year’s poll showed that homemakers in these 
states had voted before or had no special feeling 
about qualities of these appliances. The return on 
ironing boards (98 persons voting) may indicate that 
these homemakers felt no need for expressing ideas 
about them. 


Cooking Utensils 


The votes during the past year (see table 1), com- 
pared with the report for 1945-46, indicate that 
homemakers generally are quite well agreed as to 
which characteristics are important for cooking 
utensils. In both reports, heat-resistant handles 
received the most votes as being essential. The 
same features in both reports, although not rating 
the same positions, were all in the top-ranking 
places. 

Consumers, quite evidently, thought the whole 
pan important, for body, handle, and lid received 
almost equal attention. As stated in the first report, 
the characteristics voted on are not necessarily con- 
sidered because they are lacking in cooking utensils 
but more likely because homemakers have pans with 
such features and like them. 


Irons 


Opinion was more divided on essential or desirable 
features of irons than on those of cooking utensils (see 
table 2). Here again, practically the same charac- 
teristics were given top rating as in last year’s 
report, but in a different order. 
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Among features voted for in 1947-48 but not 
listed in table 2, because they received scattered 
votes, were: chromium finish on soleplate, length of 
cord, iron made for right- or left-hand use, location of 
thermostat, soleplate pointed at each end, gold label 
on cord, cord covered with ravel-proof fabric, and 
handle shaped to fit hand. 


TABLE 1 


Votes on characteristics desired in cooking ulensils 


NUMBER OF VOTES 


PAN CHARACTERISTICS 


Essential | Desitable | Total 
Body of pan 
2,421 | 9 |2,430 
Rounded edges and bottoms, no 
grooves.......... ..| 2,158 64 (2,222 
Heat-retaining material........ | 870 3 873 
eee 610 18 628 
Material that heats evenly.... 488 0 | 488 
| . 475 5 480 
Lip on each side for pouring..... 413 58 471 
Durable, long-lasting.......... 403 6 409 
Handle 
Heat-resistant handle......... | 2,157 298 2,455 
Handle that won’t turn in hand | 1,626 | 0 1,626 
Removable handle. ........... 1,314 | 911 (2,225 


Handle that allows hanging pan | —523 213 736 
Handle easy to clean—no crev- 


ices Or grooves.............. 486 2 488 
Handle securely attached..... 399 18 417 
Handle easy and comfortable to 

Lid 
Tight-fitting cover.............| 2,181 | (2,184 
Heat-resistant knob............ 1,536 42 1,578 
Knob mounted in depression . 294 ~=-140 434 
Refrigerators 


Of the 410 persons voting on refrigerator features 
this year, the highest number of votes cast on any 
feature was 159. Those qualities considered by 100 
or more as being essential were: an automatic de- 
froster, an automatic interior light, and shelves on 
the door. Frozen food storage space was voted es- 
sential by 69 out of the 109 votes cast. 

Other features discussed and voted on by fewer 
people were: better grade, tight-fitting gaskets; easy- 
to-release ice trays; larger ice cube and freezing 
space; a hermetically sealed unit ; adjustable shelves; 
and vegetable crispers. 


Washing Machines 


For washing machine features, tabulation of votes 
from 265 homemakers showed fewer than 100 votes 
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on a single feature. Among those features receiving 
the highest number were: a safety release on wringer, 
the tub on legs with casters, a lid with device to 
attach to the tub, nonrusting material, the drain- 
opening large and well protected, and the wringer 
adjustable to thickness of garment. Other charac- 
teristics discussed in some groups were: a pump for 
easy draining, a spinner water extractor, porcelain 
finish (at least inside), automatic timer on controls, 
an easily oiled mechanism, and adjustable legs. 


TABLE 2 
Votes on characteristics desired in irons 


NUMBER OF VOTE 5 


IRON CHARACTERISTICS 


Essential | Desirable | Total 
Body of iron 
Soleplate with slots for buttons. 764 180 O44 
Four pounds or less 689 324. 1,018 
1,000 watts or more. . 620 313 933 
Thermostat control 5AT 356 908 
Soleplate with beveled edge 350 316 666 
Back or side rest. ; 204 296 590 
Soleplate with narrow point for 
ironing ruffles. .... 286 18 304 
Handle 
Heat-resistant handle..... 812 203 1,015 
Distance between handle and 
iron great enough to protect 
hand against heat... . 815 0 815 
Thumb rest on handle 283 511 794 
Handle durable. . . 325 0 325 
Cord 
Cord detachable . . 515 27 542 
487 33 520 


Cord permanently attached 


In the 1945-46 report, the features receiving most 
votes were: an automatic wringer release; well- 
insulated electric parts; an enclosed motor; nonrust- 
ing, chip-proof material for tubs; metal rather than 
plastic parts; an easily adjusted wringer; conven- 
iently located controls, 


Ironing Boards 


Ironing board characteristics received little atten- 
tion this year, as stated earlier. Those features 
which received the highest votes were: adjustable 
height; a sturdy, well-balanced frame; nonwarping 
wood; light weight; and easy adjustments for setting 
the board up and taking it down. 

From their votes, it seems clear that consumers 
who speak on household equipment consider those 
qualities essential which spell safety, convenient 
handling, and satisfactory performance. 
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Around the Table at the Syracuse Seminar 


Mrs. Blair, who is a professor of clothing and textiles 
at the University of Georgia, presented the talk on 
which this article is based at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association’s luncheon in New York on Septem- 
ber 10, 1948, tn honor of the members of the Syracuse 
University Seminar in textiles and clothing. 


N the Syracuse seminar last summer, the retailer, 
the teacher, and the ultimate consumer con- 
sidered their common interests in the end prod- 

uct: the retailer’s interest in providing goods for the 
consumer; the consumer’s interest in purchasing and 
utilizing goods; the teacher’s interest in interpreting 
and creating better knowledge, understanding, and 
appreciation on both sides. 

The members of this seminar sat around the table 
together, looked at the facts and problems with ex- 
perts to guide them, and worked together for a better 
understanding of the problems and solutions to them. 
In the seminar, executives and technical experts in 
the clothing industry and retailing were the teachers. 
Those who are usually the teachers were the students. 

For the first time, teachers had an opportunity to 
get an over-all view of the flow of goods from the raw 
state to the finished garment. People in business 
often charge teachers with inefficiency and lack of 
knowledge. Here was that contact between educa- 
tional personnel and industrial and retail leaders 
which is needed for mutual understanding of each 
other’s problems. 

Feeling that it is often difficult for individual edu- 
cators to gain the information they need from indus- 
try and retailing, Doris Myers, associate professor 
of home economics at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, brought representatives of these groups to her 
students in clothing and textiles. It would be desir- 
able, she thought, to bring an industrial group in 
contact with teachers also. 

A similar idea had occurred to Mrs. Edna Brandau, 
associate professor of applied arts and director of 
merchandising at Syracuse University, who was 
teaching at Drexel Institute of Technology at the 
time. She invited 20 designers to come to Drexel 
for Designers’ Day to work with her students. 

At the conference of college and university clothing 
teachers of the eastern region, held in Washington, 
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D. C., in May 1947, Miss Myers presented her idea. 
The teachers of that region endorsed it enthusiasti- 
cally. Mrs. Brandau, at this conference, expressed 
her desire to work with Miss Myers on the project. 
Both were aware of the academic hurdles and obsta- 
cles to be cleared, and they worked unceasingly until 
they reached their goal. 

From the original idea of having only a handful of 
people, the seminar was developed and its greater 
scope achieved by these co-chairmen. They wanted 
a seminar offered by a college or university, possibly 
as part of a graduate program. Since there had been 
an expressed demand for planned graduate work in 
textiles and clothing for interpretation of the clothing 
industry, Dr. Annie Louise MacLeod, dean of the 
College of Home Economies at Syracuse University, 
became interested. As a result, Syracuse gave the 
seminar a place among its summer offerings for 
graduate credit. 

The seminar, as now planned, would cost more 
money than the University had available for this 
purpose. It was ultimately the retailers, through 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, who made 
the seminar financially possible. 

Because this was the first meeting of this kind, the 
co-chairmen and the steering committee from NCRC 
wished to cover the field as completely as possible. 
Through their efforts, 60 leaders in industry and re- 
tailing participated in the seminar, and 18 or 20 field 
trips were made possible in New York City. 

The program showed a careful organization of ma- 
terial and offered breadth and continuity that have 
created a stimulus for further information. The 
association with other members of the group in the 
dining room or in the dormitories gave an opportu- 
nity to compare notes and to clarify ideas. 

Since the program personnel totaled 60 people, 
while the number enrolled in the seminar was limited 
to 50, the teachers outnumbered the students. In- 
cluded on the program were designers, executives, 
buyers, advertisers, and other leaders in retailing, 
chemists, converters, industrial and retail research- 
ists, developers of synthetic fibers, salesmen, econo- 
mists, directors of national institutes, directors of 
commercial bureaus of standards, market managers, 
directors of educational service bureaus, color co- 
ordinators, coat, suit, and dress manufacturers, 
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executives of cloth mills, technical data co-ordina- 
tors, consumer relations directors, promotion direc- 
tors, fashion directors, and editors. 

So that the seminar might make a widespread 
contribution to educational progress in the clothing 
and textile area, teachers representative of all regions 
of the country were asked to participate. Thirty 
states and Hawaii were represented. This personnel 
included teachers of design, textiles, historic costume, 
construction, draping, pattern making, tailoring, 
and retailing; there were researchists, department 
heads, members of all the professional ranks, an 
editor for a professional magazine, and authors of 
textbooks. 

This was not ‘‘just a bunch of teachers.’ Al- 
though all were, in one way or another, teachers of 
future consumers, they were a group of women of 
various ages and geographical locations, of diversified 
training, background, and work, who were making a 
sincere effort to help young women to be successful, 
happy, and effective citizens, whether their career is 
to be homemaking or business. 

In this seminar of four weeks, the members made a 
concentrated effort to learn the problems and com- 
plexities of the producers and manufacturers, knowl- 
edge which will be reflected in the teaching programs 
of 45 colleges. 

The representatives of the business groups were 
able men who spoke with authority. The clear pic- 
ture they gave of the over-all economic situation will 
influence various classrooms. The teachers attend- 
ing the seminar have found ways of improving the 
preparation of college seniors who want to enter 
business after their graduation. 

Other benefits gained from the seminar were a 
somewhat more realistic reading of magazines and 
papers of the trade, an increased knowledge of how to 
keep abreast of developments, and better under- 
standing of trends in the clothing industry. 

Through their interest, co-operation, and partici- 
pation in this seminar, the retailers showed their 
respect for the clothing and textiles teachers. The 
speakers gave evidence of an interest in knowing the 
needs of the consumer. Many suggestions for re- 
search to investigate consumer knowledge, practices, 
and experiences have led to other ideas for studies in 
which teachers and students in colleges and universi- 
ties may make a contribution. 

Teachers are eager to do their part in improving 
relationships between consumers and retailers. A 
common impression is that the consumer is often at 
fault in the purchase and use of clothing. But the 
only way a consumer can buy and use an article in- 
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telligently is through knowledge of what she is 
buying, what to expect of it, and how to care for it. 
Unless those who sell can and will give information 
to the customer, unless an informative label is on the 
product, and unless clear-cut facts are included in 
advertising, how can a consumer know that she will 
receive fair value in exchange for the money she has 
available to spend? 

Although some women try to take an unfair ad- 
vantage of stores in returning articles they have pur- 
chased, many other women shrink from going back 
with a complaint, even when it is justifiable, lest they 
bring about an unhappy relationship or be classified 
as difficult customers. Unless they do go back, 
however, how can retailers and manufacturers know 
whether or not their products are giving satisfaction ? 
Women are constantly with other groups of women. 
Much of their talk is of the little things that make up 
their lives. They like to speak with pride about 
their good purchases, and they tell about their un- 
satisfactory ones just as readily. 

Though the consumer of today may have more 
money than in wartime, she learned much in those 
lean years that makes her a more critical and careful 
shopper. She is not better off financially; she needs 
to know how to get the greatest value for her 
shrunken dollar. 

There is much for consumers to learn in the use 
and care of goods, and that is part of the teacher’s 
job. Retailers can help, and many do, by aiming at 
educating the consumer and working with teachers. 
Perhaps some means for an interchange of ideas 
could be made possible. 

Besides factual information, these intangible assets 
were gained from the seminar: (1) a greater appre- 
ciation and understanding of the problems connected 
with the textile and apparel industries; (2) a more 
acute consciousness of the responsibilities of con- 
sumers and teachers in helping “to make intelligent 
consumers out of customers’’; (3) a respect for the 
high caliber of these representatives of business; (4) 
a realization that while manufacturers’ and retailers’ 
zeal in perfecting their products is based on the profit 
motive, the consumer also benefits. The material 
and experiences will be reflected in teaching and 
research. 

Other seminars of similar nature are being planned 
for 1949 and for 1950. All three carry graduate 
credit at Syracuse University. All of the 1948 group 
hope to return but, since the number which can be 
accommodated is limited, some will send others in 
their place so that they may receive the same inspira- 
tion for better teaching. 
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What We Have Found Out about Frozen Foods 


Miss Sweeney, editor of household equipment for Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, presented the talk on which this article 
7s based to processors, brokers, and distributors —mem- 
bers of the Eastern Frozen Foods Association—at an 
October 1948 meeting in New York City. She is pres- 
ident of the New York Home Economics Association. 


S a household equipment editor, I have been 
more interested in finding out the home- 
maker’s reaction to home freezers and to two- 

temperature refrigerators—the appliances for pre- 
serving frozen foods in the home—than in her peeves 
and passions for frozen foods as such. We found out 
very early in the game, however, that you cannot 
divorce these home appliances from commercially 
frozen foods. In a spot survey made of McCall’s 
readership last spring, we learned that, where freezers 
were found, commercially frozen foods found a place 
in 73 per cent of their homes. This check was made 
in various parts of Missouri, Connecticut, New York, 
Oklahoma, California, Texas, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
in Washington, D.C. 

What we have found out about frozen foods, re- 
duced to the most simple statement, summarizes the 
homemaker’s wants as two: 

1. She wants frozen foods that are uniformly high 
in quality 

2. She wants clear, detailed instructions on frozen 
food packages as to storing, cooking, and serving 
these foods. 


Who Buys Frozen Foods? 


A market analysis of quick-frozen foods, published 
by McCall’s research department in August 1948, 
pointed out that many prewar concepts as to who 
buys frozen foods proved inaccurate. During war- 
time years, the industrial worker, a largely untapped 
market, became a new frozen foods customer. 

It had been believed, too, that frozen bakery goods 
would have appeal only in the large cities, where 
many families live in small apartments and do little 
home cooking. But consumers in all geographic 
areas are interested in these frozen baked products. 

In 1940, women rated their interest in size of the 
freezing compartment of a household refrigerator as 
fifth in point of interest; but last year it had moved 
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up to first place as a desirable feature in the minds of 
refrigerator purchasers. 


Homemakers Approve Frozen Foods 


Women show real enthusiasm for frozen food prod- 
ucts because those products fulfill the first and 
strongest buying motive in supplying convenience 
and in being a comfort to any woman who has to 
get meals. Homemakers appreciate their ready-to- 
cook, easy-to-use features and satisfactory, year 
‘round availability. They like new frozen products, 
such as orange juice concentrates, though loyal to 
their old favorites——strawberries and peaches. They 
have accepted frozen pies, particularly apple and 
chocolate pies, in spite of the fact that these are in 
no sense cheap products. I believe this acceptance 
has developed because the product is generally of a 
high quality. 


They Complain 

We have found that homemakers are muttering a 
good bit about the inferior frozen products they pur- 
chase much too often. Even known brand_names 
do not always provide the expected promise of uni- 
form quality. They expect in a package of mixed 
vegetables the uniform quality known in their fa- 
vorite peas, limas, broccoli; but all too often the 
mixed vegetables seem made up largely of culls. 

They find cooking instructions on vegetable pack- 
ages fairly adequate until they turn to this new mixed 
vegetable box. No specific cooking time is listed in 
most cases for such mixtures as peas, carrots, green 
beans, limas, and corn, which individually require 6 
minutes, 7 minutes, 16 minutes, 15 minutes, and 8 
minutes. 

In the realm of frozen fruits, directions for use are 
very inadequate. Most packages merely say ‘Thaw 
and use.”” Well, how do you thaw? Where do you 
thaw? How long a time is required for thawing? 
We have found that a package of frozen peaches 
might be thawed in its cellophane wrapper in 15 
minutes under a running stream of cold water in the 
kitchen sink. Thawing at room temperature re- 
quired 2 hours, and thawing on the refrigerator shelf 
took 7} hours. Women hesitate to buy frozen fruits, 
too, because they are uncertain about their keeping 


qualities, once thawed. Frozen food labels have 
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carried the scareheading ‘“‘Do not refreeze after thaw- 
ing’’ so that many women hesitate to refrigerate and 
use the next day a serving or two of leftover frozen 
fruit. 

This lack of information extends to the frozen 
meats. Here, instructions can probably never be so 
clear, for the problems of size and shape are real 
ones. But these problems are surely not so com- 
pletely baffling as the almost universal lack of 
instructions would imply. 

The packaging materials used for many of the com- 
mercially frozen products show a great need for im- 
provement. Moisture-vapor-proof packaging ma- 
terials are a great necessity, but a look into the 
frozen food cabinets in any store will prove that this 
truth is not taken very seriously. 

The size of the package does not please everybody, 
nor the description of the number of servings. There 
is demand for larger packages of frozen foods or, as 
some people put it, ‘‘better servings for four.”’ 


Who Sells Them? 


A survey in one urban area, including the outlying 
suburban towns, revealed that about one-third of the 
food stores handled some frozen foods. Of those 
that did not, the major reasons given were: 


Too expensive.......... 29 per cent 
Lack of demand......... 23 per cent 
Lack of store space. ..... 17 per cent 


According to estimates, about half of the 100,000 
frozen food cabinets in the stores of this country 
ought to be replaced. The poor interior design of 
many of these store cases may excuse the bewildering 
array within and the terrific mauling the stored foods 
take on a busy Saturday. The situation could often 
be materially improved by a little organizing on the 
part of the storekeeper. 


The Dealer Needs Education 


The dealer’s need for education in this whole realm 
of frozen food display, storage, and use is a big prob- 
lem. In a spot survey with storekeepers, an aston- 
ishing indifference to the need for such advice was 
evidenced. One dealer said, ‘99 out of every 100 
women know about frozen foods—they don’t need 
instructions.” This is not the case. Women do 
need as concise and complete information on labels 
as food manufacturers long ago learned was required 
for satisfaction in the use of all food products. A 
program of ‘‘use’”’ education with storekeepers is a 
critical essential. They must understand proper 
storage procedures within their stores, and they 
should be able and willing to advise concerning 
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proper storage of frozen foods in the customer’s 
home. 


The Problem of Frozen Food Storage 


Until the frozen food processing industry recog- 
nizes the importance of a correlated program with 
manufacturers of refrigerating devices—both com- 
mercial and domestic—one large obstacle and hazard 
still remains in the path of increased sales per 
capita. 

Frequent predictions appear in trade journals that 
the next five years will have ‘‘unquestioned improve- 
ment in frozen food quality.”” I wonder! The ad- 
vantages of a constant, low temperature in the pro- 
duction of frozen foods is well known. Why is no 
like concern evidenced for the importance of zero 
storage temperatures of the frozen product in transit, 
in stores, and in customer’s homes, if the product is 
to be kept longer than overnight? Until a proper 
“garage” for these products is demanded by frozen 
food processors, the inclination of refrigerator sales- 
men to minimize this point will continue. The sev- 
eral refrigerators with so-called “freezing locker” 
compartments are, in all too many cases, merely en- 
larged ice cube compartments, utterly incapable of 
producing the zero temperature required unless vi- 
tamin deterioration of frozen foods is toensue. This 
is the frozen food industry’s concern, for this industry 
will benefit or suffer through the quality of the frozen 
product as it is served at the household table. 

The changes in the “peopling” of our American 
homes during war years rather crept up on us, but 
our postwar customer is a new one in several ways. 
One change has been in the increased number of 
American homemakers who want and badly need 
time-savers in meal preparation. More American 
women are working today than ever before. 
Twenty-one per cent of all married women are so 
employed, as against 17 per cent in 1940. And 
nearly half of those women are over 35 years old. 
They are women who get meals for families despite 
a day’s work outside their home. They appreciate 
a product that is ready to cook, or half cooked to 
start with. They are willing to pay for that con- 
venience. They can afford to pay for it because, 
though economic necessity is the single biggest rea- 
son for the increased number of working women, the 
net result is a higher-than-average family income. 
Frozen foods fill a need. They are provided at a 
price suited to the need. They have become readily 
and easily available. Instructions on the best use 
and care of the product are essential to round out its 
advantages. 
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Seal and Headspace Studies in Home Canning 


ELSIE H. DAWSON, GLADYS L. GILPIN, 


EDWARD W. TOEPFER, and ESTHER L. BATCHELDER 


Mrs. Dawson and Miss Gilpin are food specialists 
and project leaders in research on freezing and can- 
ning at the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Dr. Toepfer is a food chemist in the 
same Bureau, and Dr. Batchelder is head of the 
food and nutrition division there. 


HE method used in preparing, packing, and 
sealing may affect the quality of canned vege- 
tables. The procedures suggested by differ- 
ent authorities vary considerably. Faust (/) has 
recommended that jars of vegetables to be processed 
in a pressure cooker should be heated for 10 to 15 


* minutes in boiling water and sealed tightly before 


closing the cooker to prevent the liquid from boiling 
out of the jars during heating and cooling. The Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics (2) 
has recommended packing the hot food into jars, 
leaving one-half inch headspace, and partially sealing 
the jars in order to permit exhausting during proc- 
essing. 

These studies were carried out to compare directly 
the effect of different methods of preparing, packing, 
and sealing jars on the loss of liquid and nutrients 
during processing of asparagus and on the palatabil- 
ity of the canned product before and after storage for 
eight months. The experiment was set up as a split 
plot design with six replications. 


Procedure 

The asparagus was washed in distilled water, 
trimmed, and cut into one-inch pieces. For pre- 
cooking, the asparagus was covered with boiling, dis- 
tilled water and boiled for three minutes. The pre- 
cooked asparagus was drained and 335 grams packed 
into each of 12 weighed pint jars. Within each 
replicate, three methods of preparing, packing, and 
sealing were compared. Four jars were filled to the 
top with boiling, distilled water and partially sealed 
(method 1). Four jars were filled to one-half inch 
headspace and partially sealed (method 2). Four 
jars filled to one-half inch headspace were exhausted 
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for 10 ininutes, then sealed completely before proc- 
essing (method 3). No salt was used in this study. 
All closures were glass lids with rubber rings and 
metal screw bands. The jars were weighed before 
processing. 

Of each set of four jars prepared alike, one was 
analyzed unprocessed for ascorbic acid, ash, and 
moisture; the other three jars from each method of 
packing were processed in the same pressure canner 
for 25 minutes at 10 pounds steam pressure. The 
jars were sealed after processing, if necessary, and 
weighed after they had cooled to room temperature. 
Of the three remaining jars from each method, one 
was for chemical analyses, the second for palatability 
study immediately after canning, and the third for 
palatability study after storage for eight months. 

Ascorbic acid content of the raw, precooked, and 
processed asparagus was determined by a modifica- 
tion of the Bessey and King visual titration method 
(3). Ash and moisture were determined by standard 
methods of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists (4). 

Palatability of the canned asparagus was evaluated 
by a panel of four experienced judges. For each 
judging session, three jars, one for each of the three 
methods used, were taken at random from each 
replicate canner-load. <A five-point numerical scale 
was used to rate the intensity of natural asparagus 
flavor, off flavors, and texture. Five was the most 
desirable and one the least desirable score. The 
samples were also ranked in order of preference. To 
prepare the samples for palatability judging, food 
from each jar was heated for five minutes in a small, 
white, covered enamel pan. Each serving consisted 
of two tips and four cuts taken at random from the 
total contents of the pan. Heating of samples was 
staggered at five-minute intervals so that they 
could be served one at a time and all be tasted at the 
same temperature. The palatability scores were 
tested statistically by the method of variance analy- 
sis. Differences between mean scores which were 
statistically significant at the 5 and the 1 per cent 
levels were determined, 
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Results from jars with no headspace was 21.6 per cent, as 


The greatest liquid loss occurred when no head- 
space was left in the partially sealed jars; the least, 


TABLE 1 


Liquid loss from jars during canning of asparagus with varied 
headspace and different closure adjustments on pint jars 


STANDARD 
METHOD OF PACKING NUMBER MEAN STAND- DEVIA- 
LIQUID ARD DE- 
OF JARS Loss VIATION TION OF 
Headspace Closure THE MEAN 
per cent 
None Partially 18 | 21.6 | 0.70 | 0.16 
sealed 
One-half inch Partially 18 | 16.9 | 0.60 | 0.14 
sealed 


One-half inch Exhausted 18 0.7 0.64 0.15 
and com- 
pletely 


sealed 


TABLE 2 


Ascorbic acid, total solids, and ash before and after processing 
asparagus as affected by headspace and different closure 
adjustments on pint jars 


| 
| ASCORBIC ACID 


Retention {Total solids Ash 


TREATMENT 
RET on bass of | 
milligrams per cent per cent per cent 
Raw 7.76 4.48 0.52 
Method 1 
No headspace, 
partially 
sealed jar 
Precooked 5.49 70.8 | 4.30 0.35 
Processed | 4.95 63.8 5.10 0.38 
Method 2 
One-half inch 
headspace, | 
partially 
sealed jar 
Precooked 5.54 | 71.4 4.51 0.41 
Processed | 4.99 64.3 5.16 0.38 
Method 3 
One-half inch | 
headspace, 
exhausted 
and sealed | 
jar 
Precooked | 4.93* 63 .5* 4.39* | 0.39* 
Processed | 4.49 57.9 4.63 0.37 


* Includes 10-minute heating in jars before jars were 
sealed and processed. 


in jars exhausted for 10 minutes and completely 
sealed before processing (table 1). The average loss 


compared to 16.9 per cent from jars filled to one-half 
inch headspace and partially sealed, and 0.7 per cent 
from jars filled to one-half inch headspace, exhausted 
for 10 minutes, and completely sealed. 

Analysis showed 7.8 milligrams of ascorbic acid 
per 100 grams raw weight of washed, trimmed, and 
cut asparagus as prepared for canning (table 2). 
Approximately 70 per cent of the ascorbic acid was 
retained after precooking and packing and 63 per cent 


TABLE 3 
Mean palatability scores of canned asparagus prepared by 
three methods, before and afler storage for 8 months at 
room temperature 


MEAN PALATABILITY SCORES* 
TREATMENT 
Natural ‘ 
Texture inner Off flavor 
Method 1 
No headspace, partially 
sealed jar 


Freshly processed 3.7 4.0 4.3 
Stored 8 months at room 3.6 3.8 3.7 
temperature 
Method 2 
One-half inch headspace, 
partially sealed jar 
Freshly processed 3.8 4.1 4.4 
Stored 8 months at room 3.5 3.9 3.6 
temperature 
Method 3 
One-half inch headspace, 
exhausted and sealed 
jar 
Freshly processed 4.0 4.3 4.3 
Stored 8 months at room 3.7 4.2 4.1 
temperature 


* Mean of scores by four judges on 6 replicates, making 
a total of 24 scores for each method of preparation. Stand- 
ard error of difference in texture scores is 0.37; in natural 
flavor, 0.40; and in off flavor, 0.36. 


after the 10-minute exhaust in method 3. Ascorbic 
acid retention in the processed asparagus averaged 
64, 64, and 58 per cent, respectively, for methods 1, 
2, and 3. Thus, the over-all loss of ascorbic acid 
during the canning of asparagus in partially sealed 
jars amounted to approximately 36 per cent, regard- 
less of headspace allowance; and loss from canning 
by the sealed jar technique amounted to 42 per cent. 
The difference, however, in the losses of ascorbic acid 
by the three methods was not statistically significant. 

The content of the raw asparagus in total solids 
was 4.5 per cent. The processed asparagus was 
slightly higher in total solids than the raw. In par- 
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tially sealed jars, total solids increased to 5.1 per 


cent, and in completely sealed jars to 4.6 per cent. 
These values correspond to the liquid loss from the 
jars in each method of canning. 

The ash content of the raw asparagus was 0.52 per 
cent and of the processed asparagus, 0.37 to 0.38 per 
cent. Although the processed asparagus was lower 
in ash than the raw asparagus, there was little differ- 
ence in the ash content of asparagus processed by the 
three different methods. 

Immediately after processing, there were no sig- 
nificant differences either in flavor or texture at- 
tributable to canning procedure (table 3). All 
freshly canned samples had a good natural flavor 
with very little off flavor present. The texture was 
typical of canned asparagus, slightly soft with few 
tough fibers. 

After storage for eight months, there were no sig- 
nificant differences among the three methods in 
natural asparagus flavor or in texture. But the off 
flavor of asparagus processed in completely sealed 
jars was less intense (scores were significantly higher 
at the 5 per cent level of significance) than in aspara- 
gus processed in partially sealed jars with no head- 
space or with one-half inch headspace. Off flavor 
increased during eight months’ storage in canned 
asparagus processed in partially sealed jars, whereas 
there was no appreciable change in the asparagus 
processed in completely sealed jars. The flavor 
scores decreased 14 and 18 per cent, respectively, in 
methods 1 and 2, and 5 per cent in method 3. 

The asparagus processed in completely sealed 
jars, after exhausting, was also found best when the 
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samples of asparagus canned by the three methods 
were ranked in order of preference. It appeared in 
first place a majority of times, while the asparagus 
processed in partially sealed jars, with one-half inch 
or no headspace each, appeared about half the time 
in second and half in third place. This was true 
immediately after processing as well as after eight 
months’ storage at room temperature. 


Summary 


From the standpoint of liquid retention and pala- 
tability, therefore, the most satisfactory method of 
processing is to exhaust and completely seal the jars 
before processing. From the standpoint of ascorbic 
acid retention, the three methods appear to be about 
the same; the loss of an additional 7 per cent of 
ascorbic acid during the exhausting period did not 
cause a significant difference in the ascorbic acid 
retention in the final canned product. On the other 
hand, the greater amount of work involved and the 
additional time required for exhausting are factors 
to be considered in the choice of a processing method. 
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Some Research Fields for Home Economists 


That home economists have unique contributions to make in marketing re- 
search as well as other research fields was brought out at the 62d annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in Washington, 


D. C., November 9 to 11, 1948. 


“The home economist is the professional person midway between the home 
and market, farm and factory, and therefore closer to technical understanding 
of qualities in goods than most homemakers and thus in a position to inter- 
pret the homemaker’s viewpoint,’ according to Dorothy Dickins, head of 
home economics research in the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Two types of market research which home economists are especially quali- 
fied to make are consumption studies . . . and studies to develop description and 
means of identifying qualities in consumers’ goods .. . . 

New research fields for home economics lie in the area of the social sci- 
ences—sociology, psychology, and economics—was the opinion of Cleo Fitz- 
simmons, head of the home management department at Purdue University. . . . 
Investigation of existing conditions and practical guidance for solution of im- 
mediate problems in family living are among goals to aim at in developing new 
areas of home economics research.—News Release, Association of Land-Grant 


Colleges and Universities, 
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WORKING WITH LOW-COST DIETS 


Leta Mag PinG 
Towa State Teachers College 


After reading Eileen E. Elliott’s analysis of home 
management education in the United States, pub- 
lished in the March 1948 issue of the JourNat, I 
discussed home management with several directors. 
I was very much surprised to find from these dis- 
cussions that many departments have abandoned 
teaching food management on different income 
levels. The most common reason given was that 
it was too difficult today. I have several questions: 
1. Will these girls have any amount of money to 

spend when they manage their own homes? 

2. Isit hard for the student or the director? 

3. Would it be too difficult for the girl in her own 
home? 

4. Will the girl need any help in her own home? 

5. Would this experience in the home management 
house help the girl? 

I find that planning and preparing low-cost meals 
are a challenge to all students taking the course. 
They prepare many dishes which would not be 
served if they did not have this problem. The 
girls have a file of low-cost recipes which they use. 
They add to the file as they find new ones which 
may help other groups. 

This is one of the reasons given by the girls for 
enrolling in the home management house at Iowa 
State Teachers College. When they leave, this is 
always an asset listed in their evaluation of the 
course. One girl, for example, offered to plan and 
buy for her mother the quarter following the course 
ata “‘reasonable fee.”’ 

During the last year, we have allowed 45 cents 
per person per day for food on a low-cost budget; 
60 cents per person per day, on a moderate-cost 
budget; and 90 cents per person per day, on a high- 
cost budget. With these amounts allowed, the food 
manager could spend $3.15, $4.20, and $6.30 per 
person per week. 

In a survey completed by the U. 8S. Department 
of Labor in June 1947, a family of four needed from 
$57 to $66 a week for modest comfort in a large city. 
In the planning of a family budget, 25 per cent of 
the total income allowed for food expenditure 
would allow the family $14.25 to $16.50 a week, or 
$3.56 to $4.12 per person per week. 
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During a five-week period, we served 3 meals a 
day for 35 days for 6 people at these cost levels. 
The meals were checked for nutritional adequacy 
and for ease of management in preparation. While 
on the low-cost level, we were served 27 different 
meat dishes and 17 meat substitute or meat ex- 
tender dishes. <A list of some of these meat dishes 
is as follows: 

Meat roll with creamed peas 
Porcupine beef balls 

Spanish rice with ground beef 
Spiced ham balls 

Meat loaf 

Spaghetti and meat balls 
Chili 

Ham patties on peach halves 
Hamburger pie 

Liver loaf 

Goulash 

Noodle ring with creamed meat 
Scalloped potatoes with ham 
Meat pie 

Baked hash 

At the low-cost level, the cook-manager had to 
use ingenuity in preparing attractive, nourishing 
meals and in using leftovers. Keeping a record 
of how much she spent for food will help her plan 
her future purchases. 

These meals were prepared only for women, but 
with help the girls could change these menus to 
include more active family members. 


**LUNCHEON IS SERVED” 


Dororny Davis 
“Luncheon Is Served”’ 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Luncheon Is Served” began its second year of 
operation in 12 markets in September 1948. 

It is the first coast-to-coast chain of advertising 
(or demonstration) luncheon services and the first 
to be managed by home economists. ; 

There are units in each of the following markets: 
Boston, Long Island (Nassau and Queens Counties), 
New Jersey (Essex and Bergen Counties), Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 


Kansas City, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 
Each unit has a staff of three women. A home 


economist heads the unit and supervises two cooks. 
The home economist, besides being a_ trained 
specialist in the food field, must have an attractive 
appearance, a charming and friendly personality, an 
ability to handle people and situations skillfully, 
sales ability, and the power to hold the interest of 
100 housewives for an hour and a half. 

Each unit is mobile, and a performance is given 
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each day, five days a week, in a different church or 
woman’s clubhouse. There are no Saturday engage- 
ments and none in the evening. None are booked 
for Thanksgiving week end, the Christmas holidays, 
Holy Week, or during July or August. 

Requests for bookings pour in because an organi- 
zation which can furnish an audience of 100 house- 
wives may reserve a date, set its own price on the 
tickets (furnished by “Luncheon Is Served’’), and 
keep all the money raised by the sale of the tickets. 
That gives the organization the incentive to book 
the program. The committee of women from the 
group sets the tables and serves the meal. 

My interest in sales promotion luncheons began 
when I realized that housewives develop set buying 
habits, practically impossible to break by ad- 
vertising. It became apparent that I was much 
more likely to buy a new or a different product if it 
was recommended by word-of-mouth. Demon- 
stration—being shown—starts such word-of-mouth 
recommendation among housewives, and being 
shown by an expert—a home economist—is the 
most convincing method of all. 

Good demonstration has always been sought by 
manufacturers. Home economists, because of their 
four years of training, are better qualified than any 
other women could possibly be to give a perfect 
presentation to a fine product or appliance. 

The original unit in Philadelphia is entering its 
fifth season. Of the original nine sponsoring firms, 
five are still on the program and ten new ones have 
been added. The original two cooks are still pre- 
paring the food and enjoy the hustle and bustle of 
feeding 100 housewives each day, in a different 
environment. 

No group may book the program more than once 
in 12 months. 

“Luncheon Is Served” can grow to be a new and 
interesting field for home economists. The work 
is varied between contact with the women’s groups 
and conferences with the representatives of the 
sponsors and their agents. It is stimulating, 
profitable, and very satisfying because at the end of 
the day some worth-while community need has 
been filled. 


WHAT! NO ORANGES? 
Ivan B. O’Lang, MPH 
Seattle, Washington 


What would you do if oranges suddenly became 
a luxury? 

In 1947, Sweden placed oranges on the luxury 
list and embargoed their import. ‘How can a gov- 
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ernment deny the children vitamin-rich oranges when 
sunshine is so scarce during most of the year?” 
I asked a young Swedish doctor. He smiled: 
“Very simple. We feed them nypon (rosehips).”’ 

Why not? Fresh rosehips contain 750 calories 
per kilogram (2.204 pounds) while oranges have 
but 480. Rosehips hold 1.2 per cent protein. 
Oranges have but 0.9 per cent. Carbohydrates 
measure 11.2 per cent in oranges and 17 per cent 
in rosehips. Of phosphorus, rosehips contain 0.03 
per cent while oranges have 0.020 per cent, lists 
Edith Klarin, Swedish nutrition authority, in her 
book Ndrings och Fédoamneslara. 

Why not? Dried rosehips have 3.6 per cent 
more salt, 28 per cent more calcium, 25 more iron. 
They contain 5,000 units of vitamin A and 2,000 
units of vitamin C. Oranges, the immature kind 
that Sweden gets, have but 200 units of A and 50 of 
C. Three to 5 grams of rosehips give 7 mg of C 
while it requires 15 grams of oranges to yield the 
same amount. 

Vitamin A- and C-rich rosehips are the natural 
fruit of the common Rosa Rugosa found in many 
backyard gardens, although other varieties of roses 
can be used. When the petals have fallen, the 
mature hip is plucked, stem-clipped, and dried 
with a medium heat. Immediate and carefu! 
drying after picking increases the vitamin content. 

Many Europeans grow Rosa Rugosa in their 
own gardens; thus the high vitamin content and 
easy availability makes this by-product of beauty 
and fragrance a popular and important part of the 
native’s diet. Dr. Pyung Hak Lee of Korea thought 
rosehips might be introduced into the poor diets of 
orientals. As the rosehips are gathered commer- 
cially for use dried and as ground grits and flours 
and sold over the counter in Swedish and other 
European stores, distribution elsewhere is possible. 

Rosehips have a flavor that is not unpleasant to 
the tastes of little children. Thrifty and wise 
Swedish housewives serve them to infants and at 
family meals as soups, puddings, and tea. For a 
soup, the hips, ground, are boiled for about ten 
minutes then strained and again brought to a boil, 
sugared to taste and thickened with four level 
teaspoons of potato flour which has been prepared 
in two cups of cold water. This nyponsoppa is 
then served hot or cold with cream and almond 
cookies or oven-toasted bread. The puddings are 
prepared by adding a greater amount of potato 
flour. A few almonds added during the boiling 
enhance the taste. 

If you have Rosa Rugosa in your neighborhood, 
why not try some soup or pudding for the taste? 
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Comment 


THE PRIVILEGE OF CONTRIBUTING 


Last month these columns carried a comment on 
the thoughtful work of the editorial advisory com- 
mittee to the JouRNAL. In the “AHEA Activities” 
section of this issue, the committee expresses, in a 
different way, the thought that the JouRNAL is your 
magazine. 

Before anyone can really feel that a magazine or 
an organization is his very own, however, he must 
believe that he has a part in it and he must give to 
it in his own way. One way of making the JouRNAL 
yours is to submit articles to its editorial office. 
You do not have to be asked to submit material. 
Each professional organization offers its members 
the privilege of submitting to its official organ what 
they have written. 

Some home economists, perhaps some of the best 
in terms of service to the profession, may not want 
to put into words the work they have done; but they 
may be alert to important happenings in the pro- 
fession or to speeches and papers that they think 
will be worth sharing with others through the 
JOURNAL’s pages. They can make a real contribu- 
tion by letting the editor know of such events or pa- 
pers. 

Some readers may find a JourNAL article that is 
especially pleasing or helpful to them. Why not 
write to the author and tell him so? Through such 
contributions as these, you will feel that the JourNAL 
is truly your official organ. 


SURVEY OF DIETITIANS 


Dietitians, nutritionists, and food service managers 
in the American Home Economics Association will 
be particularly interested in a study of salaries and 
working conditions of dietitians which is being 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in co- 
operation with the American Dietetic Association. 
This study will include both members and non- 
members of ADA. Questionnaires will be mailed to 
representative dietitians in February 1949. 

The announcement of this survey states these 
aims: to find out the facts about earnings and work- 
ing conditions of dietitians and to learn what dieti- 
tians think of their jobs. The study will help to 
give a much needed picture of the earnings and work- 
ing conditions of professional workers in the United 
States. 
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News of this study comes from Ewan Clague, 
commissioner of labor statistics, who urges all per- 
sons receiving the questionnaires to answer them 


promptly. Mr. Clague adds that all replies will 
be entirely confidential and anonymous and that 
they will be used only to prepare a summary report 
on economic conditions in the profession of dietetics. 


ADVANCING THE FRONTIERS 


Comes January with its two-faced god, looking 
forward and backward, and with it comes the thank- 
fulness that man has only a forward-looking face, 
though he remembers his past frontiers. 

There are new frontiers ahead. A great theme 
has been chosen by the program-planning committee 
for the 1949 annual meeting: ‘‘Advancing the Fron- 
tiers of Home Economics.’”’ Stop a minute and 
consider. It isa good time for a little pre-convention 
thinking, this January-period of new resolutions 
and plans. 

The only way a person can think with and for 
thousands is to translate the thinking first into 
that of a single individual—yourself and those you 
know. You, Mary Jones, in Idaho, will turn your 
thoughts to how you can advance the frontiers of 
home economics in your classroom. And you, Mrs. 
John Smith, in Louisiana, will consider how your 
management of your home can advance the frontiers 
in an unsettled age. 

Men and women have always pioneered. But 
when they come back from their rocket voyages into 
outer space, will they also find other kinds of pioneer- 
ing—homes and a world that are adapted to give 
the deeper, inner satisfactions of living? 


CHANGE IN PRICE OF JOURNAL 


Those who have been responsible for setting the 
price of the JourNAL have tried valiantly to keep it 
at its prewar level of $3 per year for subscribers who 
are not members of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

All publication costs have risen so enormously, 
however, that the executive committee, after much 
consideration, has announced that it must increase 
the subscription price for non-AHEA members to 
$5 per year, beginning January 1, 1949. A reduced 
rate of $9 for two-year subscriptions will also be 
effective January 1. These rates apply to all new or 
renewal subscriptions from those who are not mem- 
bers of the Association. Single copies will be 50 
cents each. The rates for AHEA members will 
remain the same until July 31, 1949. On August 1, 
1949, AHEA membership dues will be increased to 
$4. 
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The JourNAL has previously carried the statement: 
“Notice of change in address should be received 
two weeks before the date of issue on which the 
change is to take effect.””. With this issue, the state- 
ment reads “‘six weeks,” for two weeks give too short 
a time to complete the processing necessary for a 
change in mailing address. Both the increase in 
price and the time specified for a change of address 
are in accord with the practice of other professional 
and commercial magazines. 


USE AHEA PUBLICATIONS 


Do you know the AHEA publications that are 
available and that can be most useful to you in your 
work? Before you look into other bibliographies, 
why not see what the AHEA list of publications has 
to offer? 

This list, which is called “Publications of the 
American Home Economics Association,’’ was pub- 
lished in a revised form on November 1, 1948. The 
pamphlets and reprints are arranged under these 
general headings: career aids, family economics and 
consumer problems, family relations and child de- 
velopment, food and nutrition, history and organiza- 
tion, home economics education, housing and equip- 
ment, institution administration, program aids, 
social welfare and public health, and textiles and 
clothing. Books and periodicals are also listed. 
For convenience, an order blank is included in the 
folder. 

The career bulletins can be of value for guidance 
or for recruiting; the Consumer Speaks and con- 
sumer education pamphlets may meet various needs. 
For exhibits and meetings, or for classrooms, some 
of these publications and reprints ean help to pro- 
mote the basic ideas of home economics in general 
and of the American Home Economics Association 
in particular. 

If you are not thoroughly acquainted with these 
tools, why not send for a copy of the publications 
list today? It will be sent you without cost from 
the American Home Economics Association, 700 
Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


PROMPTNESS HELPS 


At AHEA headquarters, an idea developed that 
seemed to be a very practical one. We thought 
that if a cherry-red slip was inserted in the Septem- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL, it would be so easy for the 
AHEA members to send their dues that each mail 
would practically submerge us in cherry-red slips. 
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Probably the reason we have not been submerged 
is that some members kept putting off sending the 
slip and the membership dues until next week; delay 
may not be fatal, but it can bring inconvenience to 
the procrastinator. 

In this case, the inconvenience is that, if dues are 
not received until January, the four back issues of 
the JoURNAL are mailed all at one time. Members 
who delay do not receive the magazine when it is 
new. 

For the first time in several years, the September 
issue of the JouRNAL was sent to all 1947-48 mem- 
bers. This issue is an important as well as an ex- 
pensive one, with its array of convention addresses 
and its reference material relating to the Association. 
The Association has confidence in its members, but 
it needs to have more of a return from these copies 
of the September issue. 

This reminder may not reach those who have 
delayed sending dues unless some of the prompt 
members will help by spreading the word, possibly 
in a general group or meeting. You can help the 
Association if you will help to remind the forgetful 
members. 


GIFTS OF HONOR SOCIETIES 


The Association notes with grateful appreciation 
the contributions which two national home eco- 
nomics honor societies are making to the Interna- 
tional Scholarship Fund. 

One of these gifts was voted by Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron, a contribution of $500 to the International 
Scholarship Fund of AHEA. The society has re- 
quested that this money be used to bring a foreign 
student to some campus where a chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron has raised money to help support 
such a student. In addition, this organization has 
contributed $500 to the Consumer Speaks project. 
This gift is in line with Phi Upsilon Omicron’s pro- 
motion and support of consumer education for 12 
years. 

The other honor society, Omicron Nu, which now 
annually contributes the AHEA’s share of $400 in a 
scholarship for a foreign student, has given the 
AHEA’s share in 15 scholarships since 1937. An- 
other part which Omicron Nu plays in promoting 
the interest of the Association is through its es- 
tablished $1,000 research fellowship. 

All of these contributions of the honor societies 
help to make up the total of AHEA’s services and 
to advance the objectives which the Association 
tries to reach. 
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OUR JOURNAL 


Day Monroe 


Dr. Monroe, as chairman of the committee on JOURNAL 
policies, explains here the thinking and plans of this 
committee at its meeting on October 18 and 19, 1948. 
Other members of the committee are: Clara Cerveny, 
Sybil Smith, Ivol Spafford, ex-officio, Marie Dye, 
Mildred Horton. 


Unquestionably, our JouRNAL is one of the most 
important undertakings of the AHEA. Ten times 
a year, it brings every member the professional 
“information and knowledge” that nine out of ten 
expect the Association to provide, according to 
responses to the questionnaire ‘““AHEA and You.” 
Most home economists consider the JouRNAL good, 
according to this same questionnaire, and readers 
in other professions seemingly agree. 

But no matter how good a journal is, it can be 
better. So our committee on JoURNAL policies 
and the JourNAL staff have planned changes de- 
signed to make what we hope will be a more inter- 
esting and helpful magazine. This issue shows some 
of these changes; others will come gradually, as 
contributors make them possible. No committee 
can be certain, however, that its ideas are those of 
a majority of an organization. Hence, we are 
presenting our plans to you, the JouRNAL readers, 
and shall welcome your comments and suggestions. 

First, we hope to obtain more articles of general 
interest and importance to all Association members. 
Our goal is at least three such articles in each 
JOURNAL except the September, the convention 
issue. We think you would like one of these 
articles to deal with current socioeconomic problems 
of families, such as housing or our stake in conserva- 
tion of national resources. A second might deal 
with ways families are living, here and abroad. 
Firsthand reports from traveling home economists 
and from students holding international scholar- 
ships are of especial interest now when all of us want 
a better understanding of other countries. But 
we are concerned, too, with such matters as income 
and consumption here. A third article, we think, 
should discuss some important aspect of home 
economics—our philosophy, our goals as we progress 
toward them, problems we meet, critical issues we 
face, and ways of increasing our effectiveness. 

An important function of any professional journal 
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is to help its readers keep up to date. Our JouRNAL 
does this in many ways—through reports of research 
and of teaching experiences, reviews of new books, 
and abstracts of significant articles. In order that 
research reports may reach readers more promptly, 
we plan that each JourNAL shall carry a research 
section—two or three reports aggregating about 
six pages—instead of concentrating such reports in 


one issue. 

Other, less technical research reports will appear 
in the body of the JournaL and under “In Short” 
as heretofore. We think that many valuable 
articles would have been more widely read, if 
authors had dwelt more on the significance of their 
research findings and less on details of methodology. 
We hope to make all articles (not merely research 
reports) more readable, as JouRNAL readers have 
requested. 

All of us want news of our Association, and the 
JoURNAL has provided it through various depart- 
ments. Now it is to be assembled under “AHEA 
Activities.”” Look there to learn primarily what 
is being done by Association committees, divisions 
and departments, and the staff; news of the annual 
meeting or of the headquarters fund. You will 
find there, too, material formerly included under 
“Association Business” and “From AHEA Repre- 
sentatives’’—sections now discontinued. 

Good ideas will continue to appear, but under 
“In Short” instead of in a separate section. And 
news notes will be given somewhat less space in 
order to make room for the additional articles of 
general interest that readers requested. We also 
have plans for making the book reviews more timely 
and some of the abstracts more generally helpful. 

We hope these changes are what Association 
members want. But success in effecting them 
depends upon obtaining help from many persons. 
Our editorial staff has done much with the resources 
we have given them. We owe them sincere thanks. 
But they cannot provide the many articles, reports, 
abstracts, book reviews, and other material that 
make up a strong, effective JourNAL. That is the 
job of other home economists. If we want a better 
JOURNAL, many of us must work to make it so. 


ADA OFFERED VARIED PROGRAM 


Horton 


Miss Horton, the executive secretary of the AHEA, 
represented the Association at the annual meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association in October 1948. 


The dietetic associations of the six New England 
states were hostesses to the ADA at its 31st annual 
meeting from October 18 to 22. Boston, with its 
many points of historic and scenic interest, its 
fine hospitals, clinics, colleges and universities, and 
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its unusual eating places, provided both a colorful 
and a professional atmosphere. Free use of all 
these opportunities was made by the program com- 
mittee, with the result that members and guests 
enjoyed a well-balanced and blended program. 
Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge as chairman of the 
hospitality committee achieved her goal, which was 
“that you really feel at home in New England!” 
Kivery wish was anticipated and fulfilled. 

As the medical center of New England, Boston 
offered much information on the latest developments 
in medical care. Visits to the food clinics of Boston’s 
medical institutions provided excellent opportunity 
for observation of how food clinic dietitians give 
nutritional guidance and instructions to the patients. 
The nutrition clinic of Massachusetts General 
Hospital has been functioning since 1875. This 
clinic gives dietary instruction to approximately 
12,000 patients each year. 

The Mechanics Hall was filled with exhibits 
ranging from West Virginia watercress to radar 
cooking. The very latest developments in equip- 
ment, appliances, and foods were exhibited. 

The question of the Association’s “Public Rela- 
tions’? was discussed by its committee and also by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, its public rela- 
tions counselors. Other related subjects were: 
“The Philosophy of Public Relations,” “‘Publie Opin- 
ion,” and “Public Relations and the Social Good.” 

The following general subjects will indicate the 
broad base on which the program was planned: 
“Food and Nutrition Research,” “Teaching Nutri- 
tion and Dietetics to Student Nurses,” “School 
Lunch and College Food Service,” ‘Dietary Service 
in Institutions,’ “Diet Therapy Trends,” ‘Teaching 
Nutrition and Dietetics to Medical Students,” 
“A Survey of Community Education,” “Maternal 
and Child Health,” “Training Food Service Em- 
ployees,”’ “Translating and Interpreting Nutrition 
Information,” “Quality Food Speaks,” ‘Ther- 
apeutic Dietetics—Diabetes,” “Child Feeding Prac- 
tices,” and “Community Nutrition.” 

The annual banquet concluded the official program 
in an appropriate and pleasant manner. Kirtley 
Mather of Harvard University, who spoke at this 
banquet, pointed out that the world is one world 
physically but that otherwise it is a world of many 
fragments, with chasms deep and wide. He referred 
to the world today as an international apartment 
house with walls so thin that the groans and cheers 
could be heard by all its occupants. Intelligence 
and discerning love are the world’s greatest needs 
and basic for a universal desire for peace. 

Helen Hunscher of Ohio will be succeeded by 
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Helen Walsh of California as the Association’s 
president. 


WORKSHOP ANNOUNCED 


MaraGaret A. OnLSON 


Miss Ohlson, chairman of the research training com- 
miltee of the AHEA’s research department, reports 
the development of a plan made by the department. 
She is head of the foods and nutrition department at 
Michigan State College. 


At the Minneapolis meeting of the Association, 
the research training committee of the research 
department was commissioned to plan a workshop 
in the use of statistical methods and statistical 
design of experiments for home economics trained 
people, to be presented during the summer of 1949. 
It is our pleasure to announce that Iowa State 
College has invited the group to meet on the campus 
at Ames during the three weeks just preceding 
the 1949 meeting of the Association. Credit will 
be offered, and there will be an opportunity for 
ach individual attending the workshop to consider 
her own research problems. Since facilities are 
limited, one staff member from each institution will 
be accepted for the initial enrollment. Detailed 
announcement of dates, credit arrangements, and 
costs will appear in the February JouRNAL. 

Those interested in a concentrated short course 
on statistical research methods will wish to make an 
sarly reservation. 


TOWARD BETTER HOUSING 


EvizaBeTa WILLIAMS 
Miss Williams of the Arkansas Extension Service 
is a member of the AHEA’s legislative committee 
and is also the legislative chairman of the Association’s 
housing committee. 


The American Home Economics Association has 
always actively promoted a program for better 
housing. The Association will continue to use its 
influence toward this end when the 81st session of 
Congress convenes early in 1949. 

But remember that the Association can only 
present the views of its membership. The influence 
of the American Home Economics Association is no 
stronger than the total influence of its members. 
That is where you and I come into the picture. 

The Michigan Home Economics Association and 
the Arkansas Home Ecoromics Association are 
finding out what their members believe should be 
included in a program of adequate housing legisla- 
tion for our country. 
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Toward this end, the housing committees of these 
two state associations covered the entire membership 
with check sheets, mailed in October, asking for 
opinions and comments as to the points that should 
be included, ranked according to their importance, 
in legislation that would meet our national housing 
needs. The check sheet was the same as that sent 
by the legislative committee of the housing division 
of AHEA to presidents, housing committee chair- 
men, and legislative committee chairmen in all 
states. 

The committee requested that the check sheets 
be returned to committee members by November 15. 
Data from the check sheets returned by members 
of the Michigan and Arkansas Associations and 
from the various other states were compiled and 
sent to the legislative chairman of AHEA to be 
used in presenting to members of Congress the view- 
point of home economists. 

The present housing situation for large numbers 
of American families is far from good—for many 
it is bad—but it is not hopeless. With your help 
and that of thousands of citizens, pressure can be 
brought to bear on Congress. 

What can you do—and just how can you do it—to 
help secure better housing legislation for our nation? 
Here are some ways in which you can help as an 
individual, as a member of a committee, or as a 
member of your county, state, or national organiza- 
tion: 

1. Assist during the year with one program meeting 
of your Association related to housing. (Even 
attending and learning all that you can concern- 
ing housing conditions and legislation is one way 
of assisting.) 

2. Assist with a radio program aimed to increase 
the interest of your local community in housing 
conditions. 

3. Invite other organizations or agencies interested 
in conditions of the community to share in the 
radio program. 

4. Include facts and figures of your city, county, 
and state in this program. 

5. Write a personal letter to the mayor and council 
of your city, to the governor, and to members of 
Congress. 

6. Personally and individually call on members of 

Congress in their local offices, expressing your 

interest in improved housing legislation. 

Become acquainted with influential, public- 

spirited people in your community who can help 

in improving the present situation; solicit their 
aid for better housing. 

8. Inform yourself of the program activities and 
progress of organizations and agencies—public or 
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private—other than your own, who are working 

toward improving the existing housing situation. 

You will think of many other ways of being 

helpful in addition to the above suggestions. 

Your influence is valuable. Like ‘many drops 
of water,” the combined influence of our national 
membership can be tremendous. Using your in- 
fluence, wherever you are, in the manner that will 
carry the greatest weight is your opportunity and 
your responsibility. It is your privilege as a mem- 
ber of AHEA, as an individual interested in the 
welfare of American families, and as a good citizen 
interested in improving conditions in your 
community. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION DIVISION 


Eva WILSON 


Chairman 


The food and nutrition division plans to support 
the program of the Association this year in the 
following ways: 

A list of food and nutrition books suitable for lay 
persons has been prepared and annotated by Helen 
Mitchell of the University of Massachusetts and 
‘aith Fenton of the New York State College of 
Home Economics. This bibliography has been dis- 
tributed to the state food and nutrition chairmen 
so that local groups and libraries can avail themselves 
of the information. 

In an effort to give relief to one of the most 
pressing problems of the division, the lack of trained 
personnel, a committee under the chairmanship 
of Jessie Obert of the Ohio State University is 
preparing an annotated bibliography of available 
recruitment materials. Mrs. Obert will co-ordinate 
the activities of her committee with the recruitment 
plans of the American Dietetic Association and those 
of other divisions and departments of AHEA. 

Work concerned with the problems of teaching 
foods and nutrition will be pursued by Vivian Rob- 
erts and her committee. Concern for subject 
matter, method of presentation and evaluation, all 
challenge this committee and the division. 

A bibliography of foreign food habits is being 
compiled by Mina W. Lamb of the Texas Technologi- 
‘al College and her committee. The task is nearing 
completion, Mrs. Lamb indicates. Channels for 
distribution will be the next consideration. ‘To 
know the food habits of foreign guests is a means 
of making them feel at home in our country. It is 
anticipated that this bibliography will help to 
familiarize Americans with foreign food habits. 

The research chairman of the division is Frances 
Johnston of the New York State College of Home 
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Economics. It has been the successful practice of 
this division to have research programs at the 


Eva Wilson 


annual meeting of the Association. Dr. Johnston 
will plan these programs this year and will represent 
the division on the steering committee of the re- 
search department. 

Additional projects will be initiated as the year 
progresses to fulfill the plan of action as set forth 
by the division for the year. 

The nominating committee consists of Agnes Fay 
Morgan of the University of California, chairman, 
and Helen Mitchell of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITULION 
ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 


KATHERINE Hart 
Chairman 


Most of the members of the institution adminis- 
tration department are operators and as such the 
business of operation keeps them pretty well tied 
down. Whatever time of year happens to be their 
busy season, the plunge into it is not unlike diving 
into an ice-cold lake and coming up a few hundred 
yards farther on or a few months later, as the case 
may be, for a little air. A good many operators of 
small food service units do some dreaming on organi- 
zation problems that need to be solved and which, 
if they were solved, would make for greater efficiency 
and a resultant reward in dollars and cents. 

With this in mind, the state of Michigan about 
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two years ago appropriated funds for a program 
designed to supply the tourist and resort business 
with research and other information on an extension 
basis. This program was developed under the 
Conservation Institute with the co-operation of 
the Extension Service at Michigan State College. 
There is a full-time specialist in each of three de- 
partments: agricultural engineering, institution ad- 
ministration, and business administration. The 
institution administration phase of this project 
has been assigned to Gladys Knight. What this 
work has resulted in for the food service industry 
in the state has been a concerted program of group 
meetings, clinics, and workshops for the operators 
and the compilation of material for publication and 
distribution. 

Although the information available to date was 
set up for the more or less short-term resort operator, 
the studies made and the work in progress are 
generally applicable to the entire field of institution 
administration. 

Operators find themselves continually facing the 
problems of maintaining high standards in food 
storage and production. Keeping standards pre- 
sents plenty of problems. To drive home a few 
desired principles, a series of charts has been de- 
veloped on food preparation. These are printed on 
heavy 9 x 12 colored sheet» in yellow, brown, green, 
and red for posting in the various kitchen units. 
Four cards in this field deal with: ‘‘Rules for Cooking 
Vegetables,” “Time Table for Vegetable Cookery,” 
“Rules for Preparing Salads,”’ and a “Time Table for 
Meat Cookery.” Other placards in gray and blue 
deal respectively with dry and cold storage of food 
supplies. 

A series of quantity food service pamphlets has 
been published presenting standardized, tested 
recipes that serve from 50 to 250 people. These 
cover “Soups,” “Sauces,”’ and “Luncheon and Sup- 
Another pamphlet in this series is 
* One piece of work of 


per Dishes.” 
“Menu Making and Menus.’ 
interest to a large number of people is a rather com- 
prehensive bibliography on current food-service lit- 
erature. The lists of publications are arranged 
alphabetically under the following headings: Bever- 
ages, Canned Foods, Cereals and Baked Products, 
Community Meals, Equipment and Layout, Fish, 
Food Cost Control, Fruits and Vegetables, Herbs, 
Seasonings, Flavorings and Salad Dressings, Meat, 
Menus, Milk and Milk Products, Poultry, School 
Lunch, and Miscellaneous. The literature included 
is of recent publication and is offered free or at low 
cost by commercial food concerns and the Extension 
Service of the various states. 

The equipment problems of the small operator 
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have been covered in a very inclusive three-page 
“Equipment Planning and Purchasing Guide.” 
In the general field of sanitation and storage there 


Le Clear Studio 


Katherine Hart 


are three releases; for cold storage, charts on the 
“Care and Cleaning of the Refrigerator,” ‘‘Storage of 
Dairy Products,” “Storage of Meats and Poultry,” 
“Storage of Fruits and Vegetables,” and a ‘“Sum- 
mary of Ideal Temperatures for Storage’; for dry 
storage, a list of 12 directives; and for general sani- 
tation, a set of rules for counter girls and waitresses 
entitled “Practice Clean Work Habits.” 

One phase of the past year’s program which has 
the most direct bearing on the school lunch problems 
was the development of a set of “Menus, Market 
Lists, and Recipes for Camps.” This was compiled 
in mimeographed form to aid groups in their food 
purchasing and meal preparation for 4-H club and 
other summer camps. The big problem with most 
of these groups is menu planning and purchasing. 
The manual was developed, therefore, to give menus 
for a three-day period and a seven-day period; 
recipes in units of 25, 50, 75, and 100 portions for 
each menu item; and a series of market lists to cover 
the three-day and seven-day periods for these same 
basic units of preparation. The manual was used 
this past summer in 4-H and school camps in Michi- 
gan, with the request that favorable and unfavorable 
comments be made and returned to the Tourist 
and Resort Service. These criticisms are furnishing 
the basis for a revision prior to publication. 

The work for the current year places an emphasis 
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on the equipment problems of the small operator 
because of the many requests for information in this 
field. In addition, several aspects of personnel 
problems and food production will be covered. The 
projects to be worked upon during 1948-49 include: 


Food 

1. Assembling of data on amounts of most commonly 
used food items needed for serving 50 people 

2. Work on recipes and data for dessert, salad, and 
hot bread bulletins for future publication 

3. Bibliography of good references on (1) general, 
(2) cookbooks, (3) buying, (4) storing, and (5) 
maintenance 


Equipment 

1. Expansion of the present ‘Equipment Guide” 
to include approximate load of each piece of 
fixed equipment 

2. Listing of kind and (1) minimum, (2) desired 
additions, and (3) maximum amount of equip- 
ment needed for small restaurants and small 
resorts 

3. Listing of essential pieces of fixed equipment, 
with explanations of the care and operation of 
each 

4. Planning of a check sheet for housekeeping stand- 
ards in food preparation and service units in small 
operations 


Personnel 

1. Making of a staff guide, necessary for various 
types of food service operation 

2. Formulation of a job description for small food 
service operation 

3. Development of a suggested in-service training 
program 
The publications of The Tourist and Resort Ser- 

vice are available at a charge of five cents a copy 

for orders from outside of Michigan. 


SURVEY OF CHILDREN’S CENTERS 


The family relations and child development divi- 
sion of the AHEA is making a survey of children’s 
centers. The objective of the check sheet they are 
using is to establish a directory of children’s centers 
for each state. The check sheet includes questions 
on the licensing of the center, the type of center, 
the type of building used, the amount of space, the 
enrollment, the days of operation, meals served, 
health services, training of director and teachers, 
financial support, parent relationships, and the use 
of the center by older students for educational pur- 
poses. 
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Foods: Production, Marketing, Consumption. By 
Jean J. Srewarr and Auice L. Epwarps. Sec- 
ond edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


1948, 490 pp., $6.35. 

The material and arrangement in this edition have 
been considerably revised. The scope of the con- 
tents is indicated by the first line of the preface, 
which defines the material as ‘information basic to 
the selection and preparation of foods by individuals 
and to the feeding of families and larger groups.” 
The book is divided into four parts: the need for food 
by individuals and groups ; foods—production, nutri- 
tive value, and buying; the principles of cooking 
foods ; and appendixes. 

A wide area of subject matter is covered, which 
could provide a “jumping off” point for further study 
of much of the material. In many cases, the 
authors’ purpose is to stimulate thought and action 
along certain lines rather than to provide a particu- 
lar interpretation. 

This book indicates the vast amount of informa- 
tion the homemaker needs to provide her family with 
attractive and nutritious meals, and also the paucity 
of information available to the average homemaker 
to aid her in getting the best possible buy. The 
authors devote considerable space to standards and 
grades, although development of these as a service 
to the trade rather than to consumers and their 
limited use in the retail market are made apparent. 
Maset A. Routuns, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University. 


American Wool Handbook. By Werner von Brer- 
GEN and Herpert R. MAvERSBERGER. Second 
edition. New York: Textile Book Publishers, 
Inc., 1948, 1053 pp., $8. 

This handbook is sufficiently well organized and 
clear-cut to warrant use as a text for students in 
technological courses. At the same time, it is com- 
prehensive enough to serve as an invaluable reference 
for general textile classes or for others desiring in- 
formation on the production, manufacturing proper- 
ties, and distribution of wool and related fiber prod- 
ucts. An amazing amount of research findings on 
wool has been incorporated. The book lacks or- 
ganization and an evaluation of data which would aid 
the consumer in the choice of wool fabrics and their 
methods of care. An evaluation of bibliographical 
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material would aid the student.—JuLIA SourHarRD 


Ler, State College of Washington. 


Fundamentals of Apparel Design. By Harrier 
Pepin. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1948, 249 pp., $5. 

There is an unusual wealth of material in the 196 
pages of text in this book. The discourse on equip- 
ment needed in the clothing profession should be 
valuable for those thinking of going into the com- 
mercial field, for teachers, or for home sewers. The 
author also discusses natural aptitude, artistic in- 
vention, and hard work. 

There is an excellent chapter on design, with deft 
and appropriate illustrations. The book also in- 
cludes some good material on form—the silhouette 
and figure types—-and on cloth compositions. Prin- 
ciples of design are explained to answer such ques- 
tions as: ““What features in a garment make for 
good lines?”’ ‘*What lines produce an appearance of 
grace?”’ ‘What has the element known as empha- 
sis to do with taste in clothing selection?” 

With chapter 10, there is a mid-twentieth-century 
exhibit. High lights of the period are reviewed, and 
the reader is taken through the changes in fashion 
‘aused by the changing modes of living brought 
about partly through increased travel by automobile 
and airplane and partly through the two world wars. 
The union of art and utility during this period in 
America, when useful things no longer are expected 
to be somewhat unattractive, is pointed out. Un- 
fortunately, the price of the book is high; otherwise, 
it would be a splendid classroom text.— MADELEINE 
D. Parker, Rhode Island State College. 


Toward Public Understanding of Casework. By 
Viota Parapise. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1948, 242 pp., $2. 

This very thorough study of casework interpreta- 
tion in Cleveland is the result of the combined efforts 
of its author and an active working committee of 
professional social workers, newspaper writers, and 
public relations specialists. Although Cleveland was 
chosen as the setting of the study, the material with 
which it deals is written “against a background of 
general study of casework and its interpretation,” 
subject matter which Miss Paradise is qualified to 
discuss. 

Everyone connected with a social agency will be 
‘alled upon sometime to explain what his agency 
does. The content of this volume is devoted to the 
“what” of interpretation, although this cannot be 
divorced from the “how.’’ Examples are given of 
conversations, casual but purposeful, which members 
of various agencies, both professional and clerical, 
held with outsiders about casework. 
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An extremely interesting chapter is devoted to 
answering that most perplexing question, “Just what 
is casework?” The committees’ answers were re- 
stated and synthesized by one of the newspaper 
writers in clear, concise, and understandable form. 
Other chapters discuss ‘Public Attitudes toward 
Casework,” which should dispel some of the gloom 
with which social workers often regard the public’s 
good will, “Avenues to Public Interest,” and that 
rather touchy subject, “Casework in the News- 
papers.”’ The final chapters are devoted to the ex- 
pansion of casework into other fields. 

Anyone connected with social work, or who in any 
way co-operates with social agencies in working for 
the betterment of the community, will find this book 
both profitable and helpful reading.—Karuryn S. 
WeITzEL, Western Reserve University. 


Heredity. By A. FRANKLIN Fourth edi- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1948, 311 pp., $4. 

This book concerning genetics is written by a well- 
known zoologist. It has been revised to include the 
newest concepts of gene mutation and heredity. 
The newly discovered Rh factor in the blood is dis- 
cussed as factually as possible and practical applica- 
tions are made as to its effect on offspring. Physio- 
logical characteristics which are inherited are in keep- 
ing with recent research in physiology and thus make 
this section of the book more complete and detailed 
than many treatises on heredity. 

The author’s approach to eugenics is excellent and 
includes data and laws affecting mentally deficient 
children. There is an appendix which is concerned 
with quantitative characters. The statistics em- 
ployed are especially good and helpful to the 
student. Questions at the end of each chapter are 
well planned. A timely list of visual aids is included. 

This book should be a good text for a college class 
in genetics, as well as a reference for classes in psy- 
chology and family life. The author has achieved a 
style in writing his factual material which makes it 
interesting reading for those who want a good book 
on genetics.—SusaANNE THompson, Louisiana State 
University. 


Marriage for Moderns. By Henry A. Bowman. 
Second edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1948, 544 pp., $5; textbook edition, 
$4. 

For thirteen years Henry A. Bowman, chairman 
of the division of home and family and department 
of marriage education at Stephens College, has been 
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giving a highly successful course on marriage. In 
the 1948 revision of this book, the basic organization 
of the 1942 edition has been retained, but changes 
have been made in material previously presented, 
new material has been added, and some special 
teaching aids included. 

The reorganization of the discussion of how a per- 
son can tell whether he is in love and the material 
added to the chapters on “Human Reproduction” 
and “Involuntary Childlessness and Family Plan- 
ning”’ are definite improvements over the first edi- 
tion. The new material includes: a section on reli- 
gion as a resource for a more successful marriage; 
dating and its importance; an analysis of the effects 
of World War II on marriage; description of the Rh 
factor; abortion; a discussion of quarrelling in con- 
nection with personality adjustment in marriage. 

Dr. Bowman does not seem to be on as sure ground 
in the chapters on “Personality Adjustment in Mar- 
riage”’ and the ‘‘Use of Money and Leisure Time”’ as 
in the earlier chapters on “Courtship” and “Choice 
of Mate.’’ The discussion of marital adjustment is 
positive in tone but does not get at the underlying 
dynamics of marital interaction. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, these chapters are as disappointing as in the 
1942 edition. The emphasis throughout is upon a 
functional approach to the student and his problems, 
rather than the subject matter. This book will con- 
tinue to be one of the most satisfactory textbooks for 
use in marriage courses.—Lemo D. Rockwoop, New 
York State College of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Guidance Talks to Teachers. By S. A. Hamety. 
Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 
1947, 249 pp., $3. 

According to the author, “a faithful attempt has 
been made to make the talks informative, interesting, 
and perhaps a bit inspiring.” This goal is fully 
achieved. The talks are informative, and a mini- 
mum of the spontaneity of conversation has been for- 
feited in the recording. 

The essentials of sound counseling are highlighted, 
beginning with a workable definition of counseling, 
a definition in accord with the basic philosophy of 
homemaking education. 

“Guidance is helping John to see through himself 
in order that he may see himself through.” 

The author assists teachers in identifying their 
responsibilities as counselors and gives suggestions 
for developing the skill and techniques essential 
for competent guidance-worker teachers.—JuLIA 
MENEFEE, Texas College of Arts and Industries. 
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Mail 


“Democracy in Education” is a 32-page bulletin 
containing a selection of the best articles from the 
magazine Childhood Education for the year 1947-48. 
Democratic education is interpreted as “human re- 
lationships to be fostered, beliefs to live by, objec- 
tives to attain, and as a way of living and working 
together.”” The bulletin may be ordered from the 
Association for Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


“For Baby Sitters and Their Employers” is the 
title of a mimeographed leaflet which gives pertinent 
suggestions to the baby sitter and to her employer. 
The purpose of these suggestions is to improve the 
relationship between employer and employee and the 
quality of service given by the baby sitter. The 
leaflet was prepared by the Kensington High School 
Chapter of the Future Homemakers of America and 
the Division of Home Economics, School District of 
Philadelphia. Copies are available without charge 
from the Division of Home Economics, Board of 
Public Education, Parkway at Twenty-First Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


“Understand Your Child— From 6 to 12” by Clara 
Lambert is a little booklet designed to help parents— 
and children—through these years which the author 
calls the “forgotten vears of childhood.”’ She ad- 
vises parents to know what to expect beforehand and 
offers guidance in handling the characteristic ques- 
tions that arise at this stage of the child’s develop- 
ment. ‘Understand Your Child” is Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 144 and may be obtained from Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


“Reading the label when selecting eggs is impor- 
tant, but checking at home to see how well the eggs 
agree with their description is just as important” is 
Rowena Carpenter’s advice, as home economist for 
the poultry branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. A handy color chart is available for the in- 
dividual consumer in the small size, 11? x 7} inches, 
or for the teacher in the large size, 30 x 45 inches. 
A folder, AIS-77, accompanies the chart. In order- 
ing from the Information Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., ask for the chart 
“Know the Eggs You Buy” and specify “large” or 
“small” size. Free. 


“The Home of the Rural Pastor” is an attractive, 
well-illustrated, 112-page booklet which will be of 
particular interest to home economists concerned 
with rural family living conditions or with housing 
problems in general. Its author, Ralph A. Felton, 
was assisted in certain parts of his preparation by 
home economists. He has based the study on a 
survey made by a group of graduate students, repre- 
senting five different denominations, at Drew The- 
ological Seminary. Send orders to Ralph A. Felton, 
Drew University, Madison, N. J. Price 40 cents a 
copy; 3 copies, $1; 100 copies, $32. 


Two selected lists of United States Government 
publications are available from the Government 
Printing Office. One, “Home Owners or Home 
Builders,” presents résumés of government publica- 
tions concerning building, care, and maintenance of 
homes and grounds. ‘The other, ‘Half a Hundred,” 
gives complete descriptions and price list of recom- 
mended government publications on almost as many 
subjects. Both lists have convenient order blanks 
attached. Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for these two lists. Free. 


“Community Household Employment Programs,” 
published in 1948, reports the results of a survey in 
19 cities in the summer of 1946. The 70-page bulle- 
tin summarizes the objectives to be sought by local 
programs for the improvement of conditions of 
household employers and household workers. Order 
copies from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Catalog No. L 13.3:221. Price 20 cents. 


A timely and important government publication is 
“Your Federal Income Tax, 1948 Edition.’’ This 
bulletin gives information on income-tax returns for 
the calendar year 1948 which must be filed not later 
than March 15, 1949. Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Catalog No. T 22.2: In 2/2/948. 
Price 25 cents. 


The current housing situation of the nonwhite 
population is analyzed in “Housing of Nonwhite 
Population, 1940 to 1947." The study is based on 
the findings of the Bureau of the Census resulting 
from the complete enumeration it conducted in 1940 
and the sample survey made in April 1947. This 13- 
page bulletin may be ordered from the Superin- 
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tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Catalog No. HH 1.2:H 81/5/ 
940-47. Price 15 cents. 


A new nutrition teaching aid for elementary and 
secondary schools has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, Harvard School of Public Health. 
The 44-page booklet, *‘Activities—in Nutrition Edu- 
cation for Kindergarten Through Sixth Grade,” de- 
scribes specific school activities, methods and tech- 
niques for incorporating nutrition education into the 
classroom work of each grade without necessitating 
an additional course. It is distributed by and may 
be ordered from the Nutrition Foundation, Ine., 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


Indexing magazines when they arrive is a useful 
teaching aid suggested by Laura Schafer, McClusky 
homemaking instructor, in the North Dakota Home- 
making News Letter, issued by the State Department 
of Home Economics Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, State College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. She uses a file box with a card for each 
subject and such titles as: Gifts, Parties, Art. 


To combat food waste in school lunch programs, 
the School of Home Economies of the University of 
Alabama suggests that the manager collect and 
weigh or measure all waste. Amount of food waste 
‘an be studied in arithmetic classes, and its cost can 
be figured. Implications of food waste can be 
studied in social science classes. If food is wasted 
because it is a new, unknown food, ‘‘taste-it clubs’’ 
‘an be formed to show the children the adventure in 
learning about new foods. Charts of food waste can 
encourage the children to get their school food waste 
down to zero. Include the community in the anti- 
food waste campaign through the local newspaper or 
through letters written home. These suggestions 
appear in the November issue of “School Lunch and 
Nutrition News,”’ published by the University of 
Alabama. 


The more economical the food budget, the more 
its cost has risen since prewar years is shown by the 
current issue of ‘Food for Four Income Levels,” 
issued by the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics, University of California. This 
research project, which for years has followed the 
eating habits and costs of families at four income 
levels, finds that the costs of the foods making up the 
adeyuate low-cost diet was 130 per cent more in 
September 1948 in San Francisco than in the base 
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period of March 1939, 1940, and 1941, whereas the 
executive’s food allowance cost only 110 per cent 
more. <A further investigation into the possibility 
of decreasing costs by large-quantity buying showed 
that possible economies from this source are negligi- 
ble. The 48-page report includes detailed expendi- 
tures for the various levels studied as well as sug- 
gested substitutions and sample menus. Copies 
may be obtained from the University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California. Price $1. 


Glutamate, a new and important derivative of 
plant protein which has no flavor of its own yet has 
the property of enhancing or intensifying the flavor 
of any food to which it is added, is to be manufactured 
on a large scale in a new $2,500,000 plant of the A. 
EK. Staley Manufacturing Co. in Decatur, Illinois. 
Glutamate is the salt of glutamic acid and is known 
to chemists as monosodium glutamate. Plans to 
educate the general public to its use are now un- 
der way. 


Nutritive values for commonly served portions of 
‘anned foods are given in a revised edition of ‘‘Can- 
ned Food Tables.”’ It includes a table which was 
first prepared last vear and has now been revised 
giving the number of servings per can or jar for 
various canned foods. Other useful information 
about canned foods is presented in a completely re- 
written and revised booklet, ‘‘The Story of the Can- 
It contains an extensive bibli- 


ning Industry.” 
ography on various aspects of the canning industry, 
such as the food value of canned foods. Both 
“Canned Food Tables” and ‘The Story of the Can- 
ning Industry” are available from the National Can- 
ners Association, Home Economics Division, 1739 
H Street Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. Free. 


“Susie Makes a Dress” is a lively color film strip 
which follows Susie through the process of making a 
modern dress. It highlights many important pre- 
cepts and steps in successful dressmaking—such as 
selection of appropriate and flattering pattern de- 
signs, fabrics, and colors; making any necessary al- 
terations on the pattern; and putting in sleeves and 
zippers. The accompanying “Study Guide for 
Teachers” includes suggestions for students’ supple- 
mentary activities, a true or false quiz, and bibli- 
ographical aids. Sponsored by Bates Fabrics, Inc., 
Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., and Talon Educational 
Service, this film strip and teacher’s guide are avail- 
able from Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronx- 
ville, Free. 
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Abstracts 


Edueation 


Contributed by DorrHea HassinGEr 
University of Minnesota 


The operational plan in the classroom, L. Kenney. 
School & Soc. 68, No. 1758 (Sept. 4, 1948), pp. 
145-148. 

The author applies the following aspects of the 
operational plan to the classroom: objectives, 
strategy or over-all planning, and tactics or opera- 
tion techniques. 

The beginning teacher who has an understanding 
of the possibilities of her field, yet lacks appropriate 
strategy and tactics to realize these possibilities, 
must readjust her objectives to the level of the 
techniques she knows how to use. While strategy 
may be planned in colleges of education under the- 
oretical conditions, tactics must be developed in the 
classroom. The author suggests that a follow-up 
by teacher-education institutions of teachers in the 
field help beginners develop these 
techniques. 


would to 


Rehabilitation: A challenge to education, II. A. 
Rusk and FE. J. Tayntor. J. Educ. Sociol. 22, 
No. 1 (Sept. 1948), pp. 44-51. 

War casualties for the United States numbered in 
the thousands, while casualties to civilians during 
the war numbered in the millions. 

Since physical disability is found in nearly every 
classroom, education has a responsibility to the 
handicapped to teach them to look objectively at 
their physical shortcomings. The use of glasses and 
hearing aids is a result of this approach. A handi- 
‘apped person can learn to live within the limits of 
his disability and develop other skills. 


UNESCO and educational reconstruction, HH. EF. 
Snyper. Educ. & Psychol. Measurement 8, No.8, 
Part 2 (Autumn 1948), pp. 496-500. 

There are many ways for education to share in 
healing the sears of war. One of the most important 
is undertaking projects for international reconstruc- 
tion. These projects range from developing world 
literacy, holding of seminars for international under- 
standing, establishing science research centers, and 
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translating literature of the resistance movement 
during the war to the establishing of international 
book exchanges. Such activities will re-establish 
educational opportunities for youth and also 
strengthen UNESCO and other United Nations 
agencies upon which we must depend for inter- 
national co-operation. 

Adult education: A challenge, Heinrz. ./r. Coll. 

J. 29, No. 1 (Sept. 1948), pp. 28-32. 

To begin an adult education program without a 
study of the community is to work in ignorance of 
the field. Teachers must recognize the fundamental 
desires for new experience, social participation, recog- 
nition, and security and must plan accordingly. 

In planning publicity for an adult program, it is 
well to remember that the best advertising is done 
by satisfied customers. 


He who can, teaches, A. A. Smirn. School & Soc. 

68, No. 1760 (Sept. 18, 1948), pp. 188-189. 

A survey among seniors and graduates on their 
ranking of university teachers shows that they con- 
sider knowledge of subject and ability to stimulate 
intellectual imagination of prime importance. The 
ideal teacher possesses a sense of proportion which 
enables him to keep in balance both realism and 
idealism. 


Teaching Germans to teach themselves, W. I. 
Russett. Foreign Affairs 27, No. 1 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 68-77. 

The author believes the two objectives of educa- 
tion should be to teach Germans to use better meth- 
ods in the shop and on the farm, and to train them to 
accept individual responsibility. The latter can be 
developed by encouraging communities to control 
and operate their schools. If local self-government 
is practiced in the schools, it will normally be taught 
in the schools. 


Reeducating the new Germany, A. Punpr. 
Higher Educ. 19, No. 7 (Oct. 1948), pp. 350-360. 
The Yalta resolution to destroy Nazi laws, or- 

ganizations, and institutions and remove Nazi in- 

fluences from the cultural and economic life of the 

German people was directed as much at the nation’s 

schools as at the National Socialist party. 

The author reviews the efforts of our military 
government officials to reorganize the education 
system and concludes that “the most that our oc- 
cupation can do is to provide the necessary frame- 
work within which a shattered social and political 
system can be rebuilt, and facilitate that 
rebuilding.” 
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Home Managemen: 


Contributed by Ann M. AIkIN 
and Mase. A. 


New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Summary of the demographic background of prob- 
lems of undeveloped areas, Ff. N. Noresrein. 
Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 26, No. 3 (July 1948), 
pp. 249-255. 

The population of undeveloped areas can grow 
rapidly, given political stability and economic ex- 
pansion. Most of these areas now must have high 
birth rates to match their high death rates. Death 
rates can be quickly reduced, but fertility rates do 
not respond as rapidly. If gains in production are 
just great enough to take care of the increased popu- 
lation on the same level as the present population, a 
much larger number of people will be living close to 
the margin. For improvement, either production 
must be increased greatly or more generally ac- 
ceptable ways of checking fertility rates must be 
found.—M.A.R. 


Regional trends in income payments, C. F. 
Scuwartz. Survey Current Bus. 28, No. 9 (Sept. 
1948), pp. 10-21. 

In the share of the total national income received 
by the various regions in the United States, the South 
and West have made relative gains since 1941; the 
Central region has stayed constant; and the Middle 
East and New England have suffered relative losses. 
In the Far West, although the total share in the 
national income increased greatly, the per capita 
income increased less than for the nation as a whole 
because of its growth in population. 

Since 1929, the relative differences among the 
regions in size of per capita income has decreased. 
—M.A.R. 


A history of population growth in the United States, 
P. K. Wuetpron. Sci. Monthly 67, No. 4 (Oct. 
1948), pp. 277-288. 

During the 70 years between 1790 and 1860, the 
population of the United States increased at the rate 
of 32 to 37 per cent per decade. In the decade 1930 
to 1940, the rate of increase was less than 8 per cent. 
Most of the growth resulted from births. Immigra- 
tion was a minor factor. In only two of the decades 
since 1800 has immigration accounted for as much 
as 40 per cent of the total increase. Making up for 


births postponed by depression and war has brought 
about the recent upturn. The rapid increase will 
probably be followed by a sharp decrease and then 
by the resumption of the long-time downward trend. 
If couples who stopped with their first or second child 
before the war have additional children they can off- 
set the downward trend. 

Mortality rates have not dropped so much as 
fertility rates since 1810. The greatest decline has 
been for young children; the least for elderly people. 

Much of the migration in the United States has 
been westward. Nearly half the population of Cali- 
fornia was born in other states. 

In recent years, the movement to rural areas 
around cities has apparently checked the growth of 
cities. 

As the nation has become older, the average age of 
the population has risen. In 1800, half the people 
were under 16 years of age. Today, about half are 
under 30 years.—M.A.R. 


Management’s responsibility toward economic sta- 
bility, R. R. Deuprer. Dun’s Rev. 56, No. 2244 
(Aug. 1948), pp. 11-12, 74+. 

Stability of employment can be provided in in- 
dustries whose products are consumed fairly evenly 
throughout the year. Since 1923, Procter & Gamble 
has guaranteed and provided 48 weeks of employ- 
ment to all who have been with them 2 years or more. 
Plant capacity has been reduced because no peak 
loads had to be met. Costs have also been lowered 
through the steady flow of orders for supplies. Proc- 
essors must take the lead in developing year-round 
plans because the man who makes the primary prod- 
uct is somewhat at the mercy of his immediate con- 
sumers, the processors. Stability of employment in 
plants can have a tremendous influence on the 
stability of the entire country —A.M.A. 


Hosiery manufacturers join ASA as a member-body. 
Ind. Standardization 19, No. 5 (Sept. 1948), 
p. 121. 

The National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers is the newest member body of the American 
Standards Association. The hosiery manufacturers’ 
association is sponsoring a project under the proce- 
dure of the American Standards Association to 
develop standards for women’s nylon hosiery which 
will establish a floor for performance of the product. 


—M.A.R. 


Trend of manufactures. Survey Current Bus. 28, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1948), pp. 7-9. 
Manufacturing production advanced during the 
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first half of 1948, although probably at the slowest 
rate since the postwar upward trend began. For 
refrigerators, washing machines, and nonelectric 
cooking stoves, the postwar upward trend in output 
continued uninterruptedly. For passenger automo- 
biles, the rate of output did not increase over the 
last half of 1947. For oil burners, heating stoves, 
rubber tires, glass containers, and radios, the rate of 
output in the first half of 1948 had decreased in com- 
parison with 1947.—M.A.R. 


What would happen if you stopped advertising? 
D. Srarcu. Advertising & Selling 41, No. 9 
(Sept. 1948), pp. 35-36. 

On the basis of his studies, Dr. Starch concludes 
that 8 per cent of current purchases are due to cur- 
rent advertising, that sales declined 12 per cent in 
approximately one year when advertising was 
omitted, and that executives estimated that their 
sales would decline about 17 per cent if advertising 
were omitted for a year—M.A.R. 


Penn Fruit’s meat packaging. Modern Packaging 

22, No. 1 (Sept. 1948), pp. 102-107. 

In five of Penn Fruit Company’s large self-service 
stores in Philadelphia, meat, poultry, precooked 
foods, and delicatessen items are prepackaged for 
self-service. Delays at the service meat counters 
cut down customer turnover and sales volume. In 
order to eliminate this “bottleneck,’’ meat was pre- 
packaged. 

Customer preferences for package sizes varied, 
although smaller packages were chosen in self- 
service selling. The average selling price per 
package was 85 cents in the self-service units and 
$1.20 in the service units. 

Self-service meat departments do 3 to 4 per cent 
more of the stores’ volume than do full-service meat 
departments. The man-hours, salaries, and per- 
centage of pay roll are the same in self-service and 
service units; but the efficiency per man-hour is 
greater in the self-service stores——-M.A.R. 


State income payments in 1947, C. F. Scuwarrz 
and R. E. Granam, Jr. Survey Current Bus. 
28, No. 8 (Aug. 1948), pp. 10-21. 

This article continues a series of reports, published 
annually, on state income payments and is primarily 
an analysis of changes since the war. Income pay- 
ments to individuals in 1947 were of record dollar 
volume in every state. Per capita income pay- 
ment for the country as a whole were $1,323, 9 per 
cent above 1946 and 16 per cent higher than the 
average for 1944, the peak war year. For most 
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northwestern states, the per capita income in 1947 
approached or exceeded the national average, al- 
though in 1929 and 1940 the Northwest was 20 per 
cent below the national average.—M.A.R. 


Testing company to produce standard soil fabrics. 
Ind. Standardization 19, No. 5 (Sept. 1948), 
p. 125. 

The United States Testing Company, Inc. has 
entered the field of producing standard soiled fabrics 
of cotton, wool, acetate, viscose, and perhaps nylon. 
The Company found from long experience that the 
many methods used in preparing soiled fabrics was 
one of the causes of great variation in tests of both 
detergents and machines.—M.A.R. 


Age of automobiles. Cleveland Trust Co. Bus. 

Bull. 29, No. 2 (Oct. 15, 1948), p. 2. 

In 1941, 63 per cent of the passenger automobiles 
in use were less than 6 years old, and the average age 
of all passenger cars was 5.5 years. In 1947 only 
16 per cent were under 6 years old with the average 
age 8.9 years. While improved mechanical features 
and greater care may mean a longer life for cars, it 
is probable that the demand for new automobiles 
will remain high until the percentage of old cars in 
use has reverted to a figure much closer to the prewar 
pattern than is now the case.—M. A. R. 


What meat shortage? Fortune 38, No. 4 (Oct. 1948), 

pp. 83-85. 

With high wages and full employment, consumers 
have bid up the price of a nearly static meat supply. 
This year, animals will be withheld from market for 
breeding and fattening because of lower feed prices 
resulting from the large corn crop. This withholding 
for breeding purposes will eventually result in a larger 
supply of meat and lower prices but not until the 
next generation of animals is ready for market. In 
the case of pork, this will probably be late next year; 
but an increase in the supply of beef will not come 
until 1951 or 1952.—M. A. R. 


Winter power pinch to nip many areas of U.S. Bus. 

Week No. 999 (Oct. 23, 1948), pp. 19-20. 

During the war, construction of new generating 
facilities almost stopped. The effect of this hiatus 
has not yet been overcome. Demand for power 
has grown rapidly and for this year is about 10 per 
cent above 1947. 

Shortages may be handled by voltage drops or 
by various plans of customer curtailment. The 
shortage is expected to be greater this year than last 
and also to be more widespread.—-M. A. R. 
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Family Relations and Child 
Development 


Contributed by GerTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN 
Iowa State College 


Physiological factors and personality in children’ 
L.W.Sontaa. Child Devel. 18, No. 4 (Dec. 1947), 
pp. 186-189. 

Measurements of certain physiological variables 
in situations of stress are described. Physiological 
reactions of 12-year-old children subjected to sudden 
immersion of the hand or foot in cold water or to 
being tipped head down at a 45° angle were studied. 
The variables measured before, during, and after 
such stresses included skin resistance, blood flow and 
blood flow variability, blood pressure, and the rate 
and regularity of the heartbeat. Results indicated 
that girls were more reactive to stress than were boys 
but that they relaxed more readily and recovered 
more quickly from the stress. 

The theory considered is that the entire social and 
emotional adjustment of the child is accomplished 
through a series of environmental stresses or impacts 
resulting in many biochemical and_ physiological 
modifications, momentary or prolonged. The au- 
thor states that such a study of children in stress 
situations will yield data valuable in increasing un- 
derstanding of human behavior. 


The relation of personality characteristics and re- 
sponse to verbal approval in a learning task, (. 
L. Grace. Genetic Psychol. Mono. 37, First half 
(Feb. 1948), pp. 73-103. 

Two hypotheses were tested in this study: that 
types of verbal approval will have differential effects 
on learning, and that the specific effect of types of 
verbal approval is related to measurable personality 
characteristics. 

Fifty-four sixth grade pupils of normal intelligence 
were presented a learning task in which the amount 
of practice was kept constant. Each problem was 
reinforced by positive, neutral, or negative comments 
by the experimenter. In testing the second hypothe- 
sis, three personality tests were used. 

The analysis of variance technique used in treating 
data from the learning problem revealed that the 
order of presentation of the test was significant. 
Irrespective of the type of reinforcing statement, the 
mean performance was always poorest on the first 
trial and best on the last. 

There were indications that the groups most in- 
fluenced by positive statements were in general well- 
adjusted, showed leadership, were outgoing in per- 
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sonality, and were emotionally stable. The groups 
most influenced by neutral statements did not differ 
markedly from the positive group. The group in- 
fluenced most by negative statements tended to be 
more poorly adjusted in general than either of the 
other groups. 


Play therapy and race conflict in young children, 
V. M. Axune. J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 43, 
No. 3 (July 1948), pp. 300-310. 

This paper describes several therapy sessions 
where the one Negro child in the group was the 
object of ridicule and discrimination until the tense 
emotional situation was worked out by the children 
themselves. 

Each of 4 groups contained 2 girls and 2 boys from 
the same school who met with the therapist for a 40- 
minute period each week for 10 weeks. Beginning 
with the eleventh meeting and continuing through 
the fifteenth, the groups were made up of 4 children, 
each from a different school. This regrouping was 
necessary to evaluate the effects of the former 10 
sessions on the ability of the children to adapt in a 
new group. 

During the last 5 meetings there was a marked 
tendency on the part of the children to show aware- 
ness of the rights of others in the group. All clashes 
and conflicts were dealt with openly and immediately 
until a satisfactory solution was reached. There 
was a considerable lessening of destructively ag- 
gressive play, and there were no race problems 
apparent. 


Further data concerning the normal variability of 
the menstrual cycle during adolescence and fac- 
tors associated with age of menarche, \M. L. 
ReymMert and H. Jost. Child Devel. 18, No. 4 
(Dee. 1947), pp. 169-179. 

A statistical analysis of the durations and certain 
correlates of 5,562 menstrual cycles of 100 girls 
living in Mooseheart yielded these results: the mean 
length of cycle was 29.8 days with a standard devia- 
tion of 8.1 days; shorter cycles were found in the 
winter and longer cycles in the summer; younger 
girls had more irregular menstrual cycles, with a 
greater tendency toward missing periods than older 
ones; the mean difference in months between the 
ages of menarche of sisters was less than that of 
selected groups, thus indicating the influence of a 
genetic factor; the length of the menstrual period 
varied from 1 to 14 days, with a mean of 4.85 days 
and a standard deviation of 1.68 days; there was no 
relationship between length or regularity of cycle 
and the age of menarche. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina W. Lams 
Texas Technological College 


Freeze-concentration process employs new approach, 
T. R. Outve. Food Ind. 20, No. 10 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 82-83. 

A new process of concentrating fruit and vegetable 
juices and other heat-sensitive food products is ap- 
proaching commercial completion. It removes a 
large part of the water from the juice with negligible 
loss of dissolved material. There is no tendency 
toward heat damage, no loss of vitamin content, and 
no removal of readily volatile aromatics. When 
reconstituted with water, this product appears to 
be equal, or even superior, to fresh juice. Orange, 
apple, cherry, grapefruit, and lime juices have been 
successfully concentrated. 


Availability of amino acids in some foods, hk. .\. 
KAIKEN and C. M. Lyman. J. Nutrition 36, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 359-368. 

All 10 of the essential amino acids in roast beef are 
completely available to the rat. Wide variations 
occurred in the availability of individual amino acids 
in cottonseed flour. From wheat and peanut flour, 
the availability ranged from 92.2 to 99.5 per cent 
for the essential amino acids. The availability of 
nutrients from various sources is a major factor in 
the nutritive value of a food. 


Nutritive value of cooked, immature and mature 
cowpeas, S. and M. L. Suoues. /. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 9 (Sept. 1948), pp. 
769-772. 

No significant caletum and phosphorus losses oc- 
curred when immature and mature Cream Crowder 
and mature black-eye cowpeas were cooked by two 
methods. They were boiled in a fat meat and water 
broth and boiled in water until tender, then mashed 
and poured in a skillet with meat drippings and 
cooked to a pasty consistency. Loss of ascorbic 
acid was high (35.2 per cent dissolved in cooking 
water). About two-thirds of thiamine and 69 to 
102 per cent of the riboflavin were retained. Cow- 
peas are a good source of phosphorus and thiamine ; 
immature ones, a good source of ascorbic acid. 


Improved bread made from frozen dough, ('. \I. 
McPuerson and M. W. Lams. Food Ind. 20, 


No. 9 (Sept. 1948), pp. 95-97. 
In controlling the quality of bread baked from 
frozen dough, these are effective: correct proportion 
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of ingredients; elimination of dough rising before 
freezing and thawing; and thawing dough in original 
wrapper before shaping it for baking. With no 
risings before freezing, dough could be held in storage 
longer with better results. Dough was stored sue- 
cessfully for six to eight weeks, but longer storage 
gave progressively poorer quality. 


The effect of various thawing methods upon the 
quality of pot roasts and braised steaks, J. \K. 
KALEN, L. Minuer, G. L. Tinkiin, and G. E. 
Vai. Quick Frozen Foods 11, No. 2 (Sept. 
1948), pp. 55-57+-. 

Pot roasts and beef and pork steaks were thawed 
by various methods. They were then braised and 
percentage losses, at the various stages in prepara- 
tion, and total losses were calculated. Braised pot 
roasts and beef and pork steaks were similar whether 
thawed as part of the cooking process, at refrigerator 
temperature, at room temperature, in a Warming oven 
(163°F), or by infra-red rays. Those thawed in 
running water were inferior. The chief difference 
in the acceptable methods of thawing was in the 
rate, with thawing as a part of the cooking process 
the most rapid. 


Factors in crispness of the lower crust of some frozen 
fruit pies, OLson, J. and D. Ruru. 
Quick Frozen Foods 1, No. 1 (Aug. 1948), pp. 
67-69. 

By the following methods, 144 fruit pies were 
baked: (1) Freeze raw pies, thaw by baking, cool 
and score. (2) Freeze baked pies, thaw at room 
temperature for 6 hours, score. (3) Freeze baked 
pies, thaw at room temperature for 12 hours, score. 
(4) Freeze baked pies, thaw in oven and cool, score. 
The fruits used were raspberries, cherries, and blue- 
berries; pies were of the lattice-top variety. The 
two most consistently satisfactory methods of prepa- 
ration were freezing baked pies and thawing them in 
the oven (400°F for 20 minutes) and freezing raw 
pies. Baked frozen fruit pies thawed at room tem- 
perature 6 hours were acceptable but less satisfactory. 


Frozen dinners, J. \. Ziempa. Food Ind. 20, No. 10 

(Oct. 1948), pp. 84-87. 

Fundamental problems still faced by frozen meal 
processing include a need for: rigid bacteriological 
control, since the product is not put up in sterile con- 
dition; an ideal package to protect product; auto- 
matic packaging lines, with speed; more knowledge 
of foods found difficult to freeze; more retail stores 
with facilities to handle frozen meals; and more facili- 
ties for housewives to store them. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by E. Nrige ToDHUNTER 
and DororHy EHMKE 
University of Alabama 


The presence of vitamins in the saliva, J. GLAvinp, 
H. Granapos, L. A. Hansen, K. Scuriuina, J. 
Kruse, and H. Dam. Intern. Z. Vitamin- 
forschung 20, No. 1-3 (1948), pp. 234-237. 
Saliva was collected from eight healthy young 

adult men and women and analyzed for vitamins. 

Thiamine, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, pyridoxine, 

folic acid, biotin, vitamin K, pantothenic acid, and 

ascorbic acid were found to be present.—E.N.T. 


The extrahepatic conversion of carotene to vitamin A, 
R. F. Krause and H. B. Prerce. Arch. Biochem. 
19, No. 1 (Oct. 1948), pp. 145-148. 

The liver has been considered to be the organ 
where carotene is converted into vitamin A. It is 
now demonstrated that this conversion can take 
place outside of the liver. Experimental studies 
were made on rats receiving high doses of carotene. 
The circulation to the liver was tied off. Blood 
samples were taken 6 or 8 hours after feeding and 
analyzed for vitamin A. Animals with obstructed 
liver circulation showed the same amounts of vita- 
min A in the blood as did normal rats.—E.N.T. 


Vitamin B,,. and the sub-acute combined degenera- 
tion of the spinal cord, R. E. Srone and T. D. 
Spies. Intern. Z. Vitaminforschung 20, No. 1-3 
(1948), pp. 228-233. 

Spinal cord degeneration, which frequently accom- 
panies pernicious anemia, has not responded to treat- 
ment with individual vitamins of the B group. 

When the authors used the newly discovered vita- 
min By in the treatment of three patients, improve- 
ments in the spinal cord symptoms were observed. 
—E.N.T. 


Availability of amino acids in some foods, K. A. 
Kurken and C. M. Lyman. J. Nutrition 36, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 359-368. 

For building body protein, all essential amino acids 
must be present in the blood stream at the same time. 
If amino acids are liberated from a protein at differ- 
ent rates, that protein may fail to have a high bio- 
logical value even though all essential amino acids 
are present. For these reasons, the availability of 
amino acids in food was studied by rat feeding ex- 
periments. Feces and urine were analyzed for amino 
acids after the rats were given weighed amounts of 
test protein in the diet. 


The essential amino acids in roast beef were found 
to be completely available. 

When cottonseed was fed, arginine was 93 per cent 
available and lysine 65 per cent available, with other 
amino acids showing intermediate values. 

Each of the essential amino acids in peanut flour 
and in wheat showed uniform availability of 92 to 
98 per cent.—E.N.T. 


High vitamin A intake and blood levels of choles- 
terol, phospholipids, carotene, and vitamins C, A, 
and E, J.T. Van BruaGen and J. V. SrrauMFJoRD. 
J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 33, No. 1 (Jan. 1948), pp. 
67-74. 

The subjects received daily doses of 100,000 units 
of vitamin A for a period of 36 months. A similar 
group of 36 subjects received no vitamin A supple- 
mentation. At five different times throughout the 
period, blood determinations were made of carotene ; 
vitamins A, C, and E; cholesterol; phospholipids. 

Plasma carotene and vitamin C were not affected 
by the increased intake of vitamin A, but the vitamin 
E level was increased. There was also an increase 
in blood cholesterol and phospholipid in the subjects 
receiving the vitamin A supplements.—E.N.T. 


Effect of storage temperature on retention of ascorbic 
acid in orange juice, W. Evenpon and G. L. 
MarsH. Food Research 13, No. 3 (May-June 
1948), pp. 244-253. 

Juice was extracted from navel oranges with a 
Blessing extractor made of aluminum and divided 
into two lots. One lot was deaerated before storage ; 
the other was not. The deaerated juice was divided 
into four series of samples: control, no preservative 
added ; 1,000 ppm sodium benzoate added ; 500 ppm 
monochloracetic acid added; and 500 ppm sodium 
benzoate, 500 ppm sulfur dioxide added. It was 
then stored at temperatures of approximately — 16°C 
(3°F); 0°C (32°F); 10°C (50°F); and 25°C (77°F) 
for periodic determination of vitamin C content. 
The undeaerated juice was divided the same way, 
with one extra series of samples, 500 ppm sulfur 
dioxide added, and stored at the same temperatures. 

According to the determined ascorbic acid values, 
orange juice retains large percentages of its vitamin C 
content in the reduced state for long periods, if stored 
at temperatures below room temperature. Decreas- 
ing the amount of dissolved air also aided in preserv- 
ing ascorbic acid content. 

Sodium benzoate and monochloracetic acid had 
little effect on the rate of oxidation, but sulfur dioxide 
lowered the rate and appeared to be the best pre- 
servative of those investigated—D.E. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HELEN E. McCuLLouGH 
University of Illinois 


Concrete floors for basementless homes, SMALL 
Homes Councit. Univ. of Ill. Cire. No. F4.3 
(Aug. 1948), p. 4. 

The convenience and economy of the one-floor 
basementless house have resulted in the increased 
use of concrete floors laid on the ground. This study 
was made to determine the most satisfactory floor 
from the standpoint of comfort, warmth, and dry- 
ness. Nine different concrete floor slabs were tested 
in a specially constructed laboratory to determine 
the proper design for basementless houses, having 
conventional heating systems, with respect to heat 
losses of the different types of floors, temperatures 
at various points throughout the floors, the amount 
of moisture passing from the ground to the top of the 
concrete slab. 

Results showed that good drainage is a primary re- 
quirement; that a four-inch fill of coarse, washed 
gravel or crushed rock, or a layer of structural clay 
tile, should be spread over the entire area where the 
floor is to be laid to prevent capillary rise of mois- 
ture; that a vapor barrier must be provided to pre- 
vent the rise of moisture from the ground; and that 
insulation along the outside edge of the floor slab is 
essential to prevent the passage of cold. 


Air recovery. Architectural Forum 89, No. 2 (Aug. 

1948), pp. 105-107. 

Old types of air-conditioning systems were costly 
because constantly changing air was the only known 
means to eliminate odors and replenish oxygen. Re- 
search has shown that the small amount of oxygen 
needed is furnished by normal infiltration of outside 
air into buildings. A solution for extracting odors 
from used air has been found in absorption, a natural 
process Which occurs when gases and vapors come in 
contact with certain agents. 

In the new system of air recovery, activated car- 
bon, the most efficient absorbent agent known, soaks 
up odors as a sponge soaks up water. It is restored 
to its natural potency by a simple process of releasing 
and disposing of all absorbed substances. The sys- 
tem makes the recirculated air much cleaner and 
fresher than was possible with former air conditioners 
and decreases considerably the cost of installation 


and operation. 
In addition to its possibilities for all types of build- 
ings, activated carbon air recovery is specified in 
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most passenger cars now being built for class A rail- 
roads. It has been approved to replace the old 
exhaust systems in toilet rooms on trains, ships, and 
airplanes. It has important application to reach-in 
and walk-in refrigerators. 


How to control your climate. House & Garden 94, 

No. 3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 134-135. 

New methods and improved old methods of heat- 
ing afford carefree operation and cleanliness and 
eliminate pipes and radiators. Fuels are the same, 
but systems have changed. 

Radiant heat warms the solid objects which it 
strikes without heating the air through which it 
passes. The whole surface becomes a low-tempera- 
ture heater. There are no drafts, currents of dust- 
carrying hot air, or cold walls on which dust collects. 
Temperatures vary little from floor to ceiling. 

In convection heating, the air is heated by contact 
with metal convectors. Warm air rises and is re- 
placed by cool air, heated in turn. This gentle and 
imperceptible air movement mixes warm air to an 
even temperature. The unit can be built in under 
windows and offers temperature and circulation con- 
trols for better air distribution. 

Warm air heating uses ducts and grills to dis- 
tribute the air forced from a furnace. It gives well- 
heated and well-circulated air which has been filtered 
and regulated as to humidity. 


Why the $3800 1941 home now costs $9200. Prac- 
tical Builder 13, No. 9 (Sept. 1948), pp. 114-116. 
The 1948 house has improved equipment and 

materials which do not appear in the 1941 house. 

There are many factors which have brought about 

rises in prices. Lumber has increased more than 50 

per cent; millwork has doubled in price; and plywood 

sheathing has trebled. Cost of carpenters has jumped 
from an average of $1 an hour to $1.95. The tapping 
of sewer and water lines has increased from $94 to 
$230 per job. Timekeepers are necessary today, 
and working hours are irregular. Storage and han- 
dling charges have been added because materials 
must be ordered well in advance of the time needed. 

Increased taxes and general land improvements have 

increased the cost of lots from $500 to as much as 

$1,500. 

The small-scale builder has a better opportunity 
to erect a good home at low cost than men who are 
building projects at a mass-production level. This 
unusual situation is due to lower productivity of 
labor on big jobs, more turnover of help, lack of close 
supervision, theft, and bookkeeping costs. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Mareuertre E. Horn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Sauce, the tag of quality in: cooking, J. A. Cine. 
Am. Restaurant 32, No. 9 (Sept. 1948), pp. 
44-45+. 

Meat gravies and white sauce are often poorly 
prepared and badly seasoned in the American cuisine. 
Science and art play important parts in their prepara- 
tion: science in judging proportions of ingredients, 
combining, and cooking; art in the seasoning. 
Sauces are liquid or semiliquid foods devised to make 
other foods appear, smell, and taste better. Sauces 
should never mask food. Hot sauces should be 
smooth, light, glossy, and flavorsome. Basic sauces 
include white, made from white roux and white 
stock, milk, or cream; and brown, made from brown 
roux and brown stock. If flour is used, the sauce is 
opaque; if cornstarch is used, the sauce is trans- 
parent. (Good seasoning is attained by discreet use 
of herbs. 


Advantages of a central weighing department, |). L.. 
McInryre. Bakers’ Helper 90, No. 1123 (Aug. 
7, 1948), pp. 66-67+. 

A central weighing department is the intermediary 
between the storeroom and production departments. 
In setting up the system for a central weighing de- 
partment, industrial engineers started with written 
formulas. An approved formula was prepared from 
which a master formula card was made. Formula 
‘ards were made in duplicate, one for the production 
department, one for the weighing department. 

In use, the production man determines the number 
of batches of master formula needed. He writes 
out batch cards and takes them to the scaler. The 
scaler weighs ingredients and delivers them to the 
production unit. The person who does the mixing 
checks and uses the ingredients. 

Inventory and purchasing control was improved 
with a central weighing department. Executive 
control over actual formulas and quality of product 
Was increased. Over-all labor cost was decreased 
because of the effectiveness of central weighing. 


Why food service standards suffer, 
Modern Hosp. 71, No.3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 112-114. 
Because of the lack of uniformity in the organiza- 

tion of food service institutions, the status of the 

dietitian is ill-defined and the functions of the de- 
partment are not understood. During the war, food 
standards showed the effect of curtailment of per- 
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sonnel. This drop in food standards will continue 
unless there are sufficient staff members to carry the 
logical duties of the dietary department. Aside 
from food supervision and menu planning, these 
include patient teaching, better emplovee training, 
and handling of department finances. 


It’s time to consider education, R. R. Grirriru. 
Modern Hosp. 71, No. 2 (Aug. 1948), pp. 124, 126. 
Part of the lack of recognition for executive house- 

keepers is due to the lack of specific academic train- 

ing. Desirable home economics courses include 
textiles and clothing, equipment, art, food service, 
management of time and money, business, and ac- 
counting. Non-home-economics courses should in- 
clude bacteriology, psychology, economies, and 

English. 

Institution management courses originally pre- 
pared students for food service and housekeeping 
work. Now, the major emphasis is on food service. 
Perhaps institution management should include two 
curricula. 

The Executive Housekeepers Association might 
well use the plan followed by directors of school- 
lunch programs to gain recognition. They sent a 
request to the home economics in institution manage- 
ment department of the American Home Economics 
Association to set up background requirements for 
school-lunch directors. Requirements similar to 
those for dietitians might be set up for executive 
housekeepers. 


Make the most of your recipe file, \l. Bonnece. 
Modern Hosp. 71, No. 2 (Aug. 1948), pp. 114, 116. 
Standardization of products depends on = stand- 

ardized recipes. Recipes should give complete in- 

formation necessary to produce standardized 
product. 

Standardize recipes to fit vour size of serving. 
Recipes in near multiples of 10, 20, 50, or 100 may be 
adjusted easily. Showing ingredient amounts in 
both weights and measures helps in cost accounting. 
Relative differences in cost of recipes can be indicated 
by different color checks, one for low, one for 
medium, and one for high cost. Perfect basic recipes 
and note all variations. 

Cooks may help determine special equipment used 
and methods of preparation. 

Leave space on the recipe card for comments on 
results of testing. Stamp recipes if approved. 

Keep duplicate files, a master file for the super- 
visor, duplicates for the cooks. Daily conferences of 
cooks, servers, and supervisors to discuss recipes help 
in continuous systematic testing. 
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Social Welfare and 


Public Health 


Contributed by Myrrie H. Bascook, 
Frances CoLes, JANINA CZAJKOWSKI, 
and MarrHa PorGierer 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Physical illness and convalescence: Their meaning 
to the child, W.S. Lancrorp. ./. Pediat. 33, No. 
2 (Aug. 1948), pp. 242-250. 

Emotional disturbances often develop during 
childhood illness. An understanding of the meaning 
of the illness to the child is very important. In 
many instances, a period of illness, if well handled 
by parents, nurses, and physicians, results in a con- 
structive growth experience for the child. To some 
children, illness comes as a punishment. Their 
regression to an immature level of social and emo- 
tional needs and outlets is a common psychological 
reaction. Persistent dependency patterns, rebellion, 
or chronic invalid reactions may result. Attention 
to a child’s psychological needs during convalescence 
can help insure his return to a previous level of 

The integration of home economics in the training of 
casework staff, Werirzev. Soc. Caseworl: 
29, No. 8 (Oct. 1948), pp. 304-310. 

A home economist employed by a social agency 
acts as a consultant to the administrator and staff. 
Her program should depend on the agency’s function. 
She develops and explains family budget standards, 
consults with staff and clients on management of 
money, marketing, food preparation, nutrition, and 
homemaking. A home economist can be a key per- 
son in explaining to the community the cost of meet- 
needs and what that cost means in 
F.C. 


ing human 
human welfare. 


The health department and the food of the people, 
R. H. Riney. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 1388, No. 5 
(Oct. 2, 1948), pp. 333-335. 

Recent changes in the American food pattern are 
having a profound effect on the well-being of the 
population and shouldbe far better understood than 
they are. The food of our grandparents was pro- 
duced near by and was subjected to the simplest 
and only the most necessary processing. With a 


concentration of the population at considerable dis- 
tance from the main food-producing areas, and with 
modern methods of food processing and refining, our 
foods are different from those of our ancestors. 


This 
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change necessitates ever-increasing government safe- 
guards against contamination, the presence of toxic 
constituents, and adulteration.-M.P. 


Mental testing in children, H. Bakwin. ./. Pediat. 
33, No. 3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 384-393. 
Psychological testing now includes tests for emo- 

tional stability. Physicians are interested in tests 

which relate to mental functioning. They feel that 
normal children have no more need for mental rat- 
ings than for basal metabolism estimates. Mental 
not measurements of pure mental capacity 

in certain specific 


tests 
indicate immediate efficiency 
respects as compared with the scores of other children 
of the same age on the same tests. Special abilities 
and disabilities are not taken into account. Though 
intelligence cannot be tested accurately during the 
first two years, infants can be classified as backward, 
dull normal, average, or advanced. Accuracy de- 
pends upon the wholehearted co-operation of the 
child, administration, scoring, and interpretation of 
the test.--M.H.B. 


Are there nutritional problems in Canada? L. |. 
Perr. Can. Med. Assoc. J. 59, No. 4 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 326-328. 

In a survey of the nutritional status of over 6,000 
people in nine areas in Canada, the following nutri- 
tional deficiency diseases were noted: riboflavin, 0.6 
to 23.0 per cent ; thinness, 2.0 to 14.0 per cent; past 
rickets, 4.0 to 30.0 per cent ; low hemoglobin, 3.0 to 
14.0 per cent; vitamin A deficiency, 0.0 to 9.0 per 
cent; ascorbic acid deficiency, 0.0 to 5.0 per cent; 
protein deficiency, 0.0 to 0.9 per cent; niacin de- 
ficiency, 0.0 to 0.6 per cent; thiamin deficiency, 0.0 
per cent. 

The number of deaths ascribed directly to nutri- 
tional deficiency diseases in Canada during the 
decade 1937 to 1946 are as follows: scurvy, 56; beri- 
beri, 19; pellagra, 34; rickets, 445; osteomalacia, 33. 

Overweight is also a nutritional problem.—-M.P. 


Anemia in infancy and childhood, |. (. Minter and 
L. J. Buren. Hygeia 26, No. 10 (Oct. 1948), pp. 
713-742. 

Regular health examinations of infants are im- 
portant for the early discovery and treatment of 
Anemia in infants is usually the 
Even normal infants 


simple anemia. 
result of an iron deficiency. 
need iron, since the iron content of milk is low. In 
The anemic 
He may 


some Cases medicinal iron is advisable. 

child is listless, slow, drowsy, irritable. 

have erratic appetite, indigestion, constipation, in- 

definite pains, cold extremities, disturbed sleep. 
M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by MArsorte RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


What does the consumer want, J. LABArtTuHeE, Jr. 
Textile Colorist & Converter 70, No. 10 (Oct. 
1948), pp. 27, 49+. 

Business has sometimes resented the crusading at- 
titude of some leaders in the consumer movement. 
In many cases, business is blind to the fact that there 
is much that it and its manufacturing resources can 
do to make better consumers and better customers. 
Consumer leaders are also unrealistic. They fret 
at the time it takes for changes which lead to more 
informative advertising and labels. They tend to 
credit all customers with far more knowledge of and 
interest in merchandise facts than they have. 

In the middle is the retailer. He must serve as 
purchasing agent for the consumer, translate manu- 
facturer-supplied information and facts about mer- 
chandise into terms customers can understand, and 
report on the degree of satisfaction given by the 
merchandise. 

The author is convinced that retailers and manu- 
facturers think they know what the customer wants. 
Their whole sales promotion is based upon the 
premise that the customer wants appearance and 
style. When this customer goes home, however, 
she becomes a consumer and begins to be concerned 
more with how long color, shape, texture, or drape 
will be retained. 

It is this dual nature of Mrs. Customer-Consumer 
Smith that makes the whole problem so difficult. It 
emphasizes the need for close attention by business 
to the practical, realistic advice of informed consumer 
representatives. 

The textile industry must, in the long run, support 
research programs aimed toward determining what 
standardization factors consumers want and need in 
many types of goods and toward perfecting as far 
as possible the test methods by which the adequacy 
of goods may be evaluated. 


Progress in control of wool shrinkage, facts as- 
sembled by National Knitted Outerwear Associ- 
ation. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 29, No. 10 
(Oct. 1948), pp. 48-50. 

This article, continued from the September issue, 
summarizes briefly results of the extensive research 
done by the Army Quartermaster Corps on methods 
to control the shrinkage of wool socks. Brief de- 
scriptions follow of some of the more widely pub- 
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licized wool shrink-resistant processes now in use, 
based wholly on the information made public by the 
commercial sponsors of the processes, with no at- 
tempt at evaluation. 

In conclusion, the article points out that no gen- 
eral rule can be stated for all to follow in choosing a 
shrink-resistant process. Much will depend upon 
the characteristics of the particular item the manu- 
facturer is considering, and other features he wishes 
to attain. 

In the matter of labeling, until definitive rules on 
wool shrink-resistant compounds are promulgated, 
authorities advise manufacturers to label treated 
products ‘‘shrink-resistant”’ instead of ‘“‘shrink- 
proof.” 


Nylon finishing problems, A. W. Sravpr. Textile 
Colorist & Converter 70, No. 10 (Oct. 1948), pp. 
18, 52+. 

The heat setting of nylon to produce stable fabrics, 
and other properties of nylon—strength with light 
weight, resistance to abrasion, elasticity, resilience 
and “give,” washability, quickness in drying, re- 
sistance to burning, and resistance to damage by 
moth and mildew—all combine to produce beautiful 
and luxurious textiles, which contribute to a freedom 
from drudgery that never before has been experi- 
enced. 

Examples include: lingerie that dries in a jiffy 
and needs little or no ironing; men’s shirts that can 
be washed, dried on a hanger overnight, and worn 
the next day without ironing; uniforms that reduce 
laundry bills; washable pleats that do not need to be 
reset; rainwear that has strength, long life, low 
weight, and good water repellence; and washable, 
transparent velvets that do not shrink or crush. 

The uses mentioned above appear to be only the 
beginning, for other uses for nylon fabrics are being 
found almost daily. 


The rush to sell retailers, FuurGeLMAN. Teztile 
Colorist & Converter 70, No. 10 (Oct. 1948), pp. 
20, 45. 

One of the controlling factors in the demand for 
fabrics by the yard is the variety of garments in 
vogue in a particular period. We are now in a 
period of wide variety in garment fashions. With a 
greater availability of textiles, the dips and peaks in 
the ready-to-wear business are becoming more fre- 
quent, while the volume of retail fabric sales remains 
fairly constant. As a result, many converters are 
now soliciting the retail trade in order to maintain 
their volume of sales. 
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Notes 


GENERAL 


Marion Talbot, professor emeritus of household 
ad..inistration at the University of Chicago and a 
charter member of the AHEA, died in Chicago on 
October 20, 1948. Miss Talbot resigned from the 
staff of Wellesley College in 1892 to become a teacher 
of sanitary science, later home economics, at the 
newly opened University of Chicago and the first 
dean of women in an American educational institu- 
tion. She retired from the University’s staff in 
1925. In 1927 and 1928 she served as acting presi- 
dent of the Women’s College at Constantinople, 
Turkey. 


ALABAMA 


Home Economics Association. ‘Better Living Is 
Broader Living” was the theme of the Sixth Annual 
Workshop of the Association held at Livingston 
State Teachers College from October 22 to 24. Mrs. 
Katharine M. Alderman, former president of the 
AHEA, represented the Association at the workshop. 

“As Home Economists See Europe”’ was the sub- 
ject discussed by Agnes Ellen Harris of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and Sallie Hill, women’s editor 
of the Progressive Farmer, at the opening meeting, 
presided over by Mrs. Marion Spidle, Association 
president. 

Six Alabama architects conducted a panel dis- 
cussion Saturday morning on ‘‘Modern Trends in 
Housing.” 

“What the Alabama Home Economics Association 
Can Mean to You in Your Home and Profession” 
was the subject of Mrs. Alderman’s address on 
Saturday evening. The workshop concluded Sun- 
day morning with a talk by Katharine Holtzclaw of 
Georgia State College for Women on ‘“‘Homemak- 
ing Education in Germany.” 

Mrs. Alderman’s brief preconvention 
Alabama was made possible through the AHEA. 
She visited the campuses of Alabama College, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the University 
of Alabama and talked at the women’s convocation 
to the entire women’s student body on ‘Home Eco- 
nomics as a Professional and Homemaking Career.” 

Alabama College. Jimmie Nell Harris, formerly 


of North Texas State Teachers College, has joined 


Visit to 


the staff as home management house director. 


Titia Bell Blanks, formerly of John Tarleton 
College, has been appointed assistant professor in 
clothing. 

Extension Service. Members of the home demon- 
stration clubs in Clay, St. Clair, Talladega, Marion, 
and DeKalb Counties have participated in the 
AHEA’s Consumer Speaks project. 


ALASKA 


Territorial Department of Health. A Nutrition 
Institute was arranged in Juneau on November 18 
and 19 by Christine Heller, nutrition consultant for 
the Department. Dr. Walter Wilkins of the Florida 
Department of Health, the guest speaker, supple- 
mented his lectures with colored slides showing 
signs of deficiency diseases. Marilyn Johnson, Mary 
Robinson, and Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen represented 
the Extension Service at the meeting. 

Extension Service. Furniture workshops are 
being conducted by the Extension Service to give old 
chairs and davenports a new lease on life. 

Methods of drying Alaska salmon were demon- 
strated by Clara Siverly, Alma Teetuk, and Mary 
Okiaya, 4-H club girls, at the Washington State 
Fair at Yakima. The girls were trained by Louise 
Davis, in charge of home economics at Mt. Edge- 
cumbe School in Sitka. 


ARIZONA 


Home Economics Association. At the fall meet- 
ing in Phoenix from November 4 to 6, Mrs. Eva W. 
Scully reported on the National Conference on 
Family Life; Esther MceKemy spoke on ‘Food in 
Advertising’’; and Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, Mrs. 
George Radulescu, Ethel M. Thompson, Jean 
Stewart, and Mrs. Scully presented high lights of the 
AHEA annual meeting. 

Arizona State College, Tempe. Mrs. Naoma 
Norton, former state supervisor of home economics 
education in Montana, has joined the staff as associ- 
ate professor of home economics education. She 
succeeds Rowan E-lliff, now on the staff of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 

Phoenix College. Grace Elser has joined the 
home economics staff. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Boletha Frojen, formerly state supervisor of home 
economics education in Florida, has joined the 
Arizona homemaking education staff as assistant 
supervisor with special assignments in programs for 
adults. For one year she was consular superin- 
tendent in Puerto Rico. 

Mrs. Eva Scully and her staff held a series of meet- 
ings in November at Flagstaff, Tempe, and Tucson 
to start a curriculum study. Rua Van Horn of the 
U.S. Office of Education assisted with them. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Home Economics Association. Bay Section. 
“The Important Role of Home Economics in Tele- 
vision”’ was discussed by Corris Guy, home eco- 
nomics director of Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, at 
the November meeting, sponsored by the San Fran- 
cisco Home Economics in Business group. 

Northern Section. Many section members drove 
from 25 to 150 miles to their October meeting in 
Mt. Lassen National Park to hear Captain J. H. 
Stolp of the California Highway Patrol and Lynn 
Carter of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
discuss ways of increasing highway and school 
safety. 

San Jose State College. The increase of 30 per 
cent in the home economics enrollment this year, 
with more than half of the freshmen potential 
teachers, is attributed to the co-operation of thecity 
home economics supervisor and high school counselor. 

University of California. Berkeley Campus. Ex- 
tensive research in the fields of nutrition and family 
economics is being carried on under the direction of 
Agnes Fay Morgan, Catherine Landreth, and Jessie 
V. Coles. While on sabbatic leave at Columbia 
University, Dr. Coles did research for her new book 
on standards and labels. 

Davis Campus. Jean Warren is on sabbatic 
leave this fall to visit home economics departments 
throughout the United States. During her absence, 
Dr. Bessie McNeil, formerly of the University of 
Alabama, is acting head of the department. 

Los Angeles Campus. Norma Shenk is complet. 
ing a study of clothing expenditures and inventories 
of a group of San Francisco families under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Coles of the Berkeley campus. 

State Department of Education. Two new re- 
gional supervisors have been added to the Depart- 
ment’s staff: Esther Scofield, stationed at San 
Bernardino Valley College, and Kathleen MeGilli- 
cuddy, who has headquarters at Berkeley. 

California Youth Authority. Jane Sedgewick, food 
administrator for the authority and food consultant 
for the State Veteran’s Administration, attended 
the National Research Council’s meeting on nutri- 
tion at which her manuscript “Institutional Feed- 
ing’ was discussed. 

Extension Service. 
search problem being worked on by Mrs. Laura L. 
J. Mantonya while on sabbatic leave. 

Irene Fagin is studying at Columbia University 
during her 12 months’ sabbatic leave. 

Julia Pond, formerly home management spe- 
cialist in Michigan and Ohio, has been appointed 


Date preservation is the re- 
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home management specialist with headquarters at 
Berkeley. 

Alice Kelly resigned as agent-at-large to study at 
Cornell University for a master’s degree. 

Dorothy Wilkinson has returned to Kern County 
as home demonstration agent. She spent her sab- 
batic leave studying at Columbia University and 
Cornell. 

Leslie Smith, agent in Modoc County, resigned to 
return to her home in South Dakota. 

Kdna Black Drumm, agent in Tehama County 
since 1921, retired on June 30. 

Mrs. Laura Mantonya, agent in Riverside County, 
Was granted six months’ sabbatic leave, effective 
July 1, to study at Cornell. 

New home demonstration agents are: Marjorie 
Goodwin in Placer County and Mrs. Gayle Austin in 
San Bernardino County. 

New assistant home demonstration agents are: 
Britta Lindfors in Contra Costa County; Helen 
Koenig, Merced; Mary Hussey, Napa; Robin Burr, 
Orange; Elizabeth Waite, San Joaquin; and Patricia 
Larson, second assistant agent in Santa Clara 
County. 

Theresa Varney, assistant agent in Tulare County, 
resigned on June 30 to marry Robie Dill. Their 
home is at Barstow. 

School Lunch Programs in Bay Area. Adoption 
of the federal school lunch program, centralization 
of systems, and separation of the supervision of the 
school lunch programs and homemaking depart- 
ments is the trend in California. 

Improving public relations, increasing the interest 
of children and parents in the school lunch, and 
proper handling of silver were among the subjects 
discussed at the October meeting of the Bay Area 
school lunch group. 

Oakland. To present homemaking education and 
its advantages to those attending the Oakland Food 
Show in October, the Oakland schools used a large 
wheel divided into sections labeled Health, Housing, 
Children’s Clothing, Foods, and Management. 
Crepe paper streamers connected each section to 
exhibits. 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado. Helen Cannon, assistant 
professor and head of the textiles and clothing de- 
partment at the University of Arkansas from 1940 
to 1948, joined the home economies faculty this year. 

Mrs. Hester Purdy McNulty, formerly assistant 
in the department of biochemistry, University of 
Colorado, has been appointed instructor in the 
department of home economics. 
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Florence Bedell, who retired from the home eco- 
nomics staff in the fall of 1947, has been teaching this 
past year at the University of Otago. She left New 
Zealand on November | to go to Australia, then to 
Suez, and finally to England. She expects to sail 
for home on April 6 on the Queen Elizabeth. 

University of Denver. A Clothing Institute was 
conducted by the division of home economics the 
first of October. Sybil Bates, head of the clothing 
department, gave lecture-demonstrations of con- 
struction short cuts and factory methods applied to 
home sewing. The demonstrations were followed 
by a discussion of curriculum applications in junior 
and senior high schools and in junior college. 

A new general education course in home economics 
was offered for the first time this fall. Its aim has 
been to give the beginning student a well-rounded 
concept of the field and at the same time to serve the 
needs of the nonmajor student. 

A Family Life Workshop was held during the 
summer quarter under the joint direction of Helen 
Burnham of the Denver Public Schools and Dr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Link of the University. Reuben Hill 
of Iowa State College, Bernhard Stern of Columbia 
University, and Ruth Underhill of the U.S. Indian 
Service contributed to the program. Those attend- 
ing included parents, teachers, and administrators. 


CONNECTICUT 


Saint Joseph College. Mrs. Jane Snow Becker, 
formerly on the staff of Beaver College, has joined 
the staff to teach the home management classes. 

State Department of Health. Mrs. Selma Swats- 
burg has resigned as nutrition consultant. 

Extension Service. Three assistant home demon- 
stration agents have been appointed: Mrs. Ellen 
Teller in Hartford County, Gladys Laird in Litch- 
field County, and Beatrice Escott in New London 
County. 

Barbara Reid has been appointed assistant 4-H 
club agent in New London County to succeed Mrs. 
Elizabeth Laney, who resigned to devote her time 
to homemaking. 


Fairfield. Ann Craver is no longer with the 
American Red Cross. 
Hartford. Irene Albro has been appointed nutri- 


tion instructor at St. Francis Hospital. 
New Britain. Marion Currier, a graduate of 


Framingham State Teachers College, has joined the 
staff of the Washington Junior High School. 
Margaret Crowley, a University of Connecticut 
graduate, is teaching at Roosevelt Junior High 
School. 
Justine Bosquet of the Senior High School and 
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Grace King and Margaret Wheatley of Central 
Junior High School attended summer sessions at 
Cornell University, New York University, and 
Boston University, respectively. 

New Haven. Harriet Schroeder has been ap- 
pointed part-time nutrition director of the New 
Haven Chapter of the American Red Cross. She 
replaces Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes, who has accepted an 
appointment in the New Haven Department of 
Education. 

Norwalk. Mrs. Margaret Simpson is now volun- 
teer chairman with the American Red Cross. 

Stamford. Mildred Stevens is supervisor of the 
school lunch program. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Economics Association. The home eco- 
nomics in business department packed overseas 
Christmas boxes at its October meeting. Esther 
Latzke, chairman of the HEIB department of the 
AHEA, was the guest speaker. 

The homemakers’ department held a morning 
“coffee” on October 13 during school hours. 
Mildred Horton, executive secretary of AHEA, and 
Rua Van Horn, president of the District of Columbia 
Home Economies Association, spoke on ‘*‘The Home 
Economics Family.” 

A tour of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics laboratories at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, highlighted the November program. 

Clothing suitable for makeovers by home eco- 
nomics classes in foreign countries has been collected 
and shipped by the homemakers. 

The recent graduates department brings together 
young members of the Association and lays the 
groundwork for their further interest and activity 
in the Association. At monthly dinner meetings 
guest speakers discuss opportunities for home econo- 
mists in various fields. Mrs. Irene Wolgamot, home 
economist with the National Association of Food 
Chains, spoke at the first fall meeting. 

The social welfare and public health department 
honored Miriam Lowenberg, chairman of the social 
welfare and public health department of the AHEA, 
at a tea on October 28. Dr. Lowenberg described 
the work of the Rochester (Minnesota) Child Health 
Institute of which she is autrition director. 

In November department members visited Friend- 
ship House in the District of Columbia to learn 
about its program for day care of children of working 
mothers and to take Christmas gifts for the children. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. EE. Neige Tod- 
hunter of the University of Alabama met with the 
area home economists of the School Lunch Program 
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in Washington, D. C., in October. She talked to 
the group and led discussion on increasing the 
effectiveness of the school lunch as a nutrition meas- 
ure. Dr. Todhunter also visited the research labora- 
tories of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics at Beltsville. 

A working conference sponsored by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economies for the criti- 
cal analysis of methods of studying food intake of 
children was held in Washington, D. C., in October 
with representatives from 15 experiment stations 
and from local government bureaus participating. 
Problems encountered in collecting data on food con- 
sumption, estimation of the nutritive value of diets, 
and evaluation of the adequacy of diets, including 
correlation of the dietary intake with various meas- 
ures of nutritional status, were discussed. 


FLORIDA 


Home Economics Association. ‘Strengths and 
Weaknesses of Family Life’ was the subject discussed 
by Bernice Moore of the Hogg Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Texas, at the meeting of the Association at 


the Florida State University on November 12. and’ 


13. 

Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, president of the Associa- 
tion, represents the southern states on the National 
Home Safety Education Committee. 

Extension Service. Lorene H. Stevens, formerly 
4-H club specialist in Texas, in October was ap- 
pointed specialist in 4-H work for Florida girls. 

The Annual Conference of Agricultural Extension 
Agents was held at the University of Florida from 
October 4 to 8. 


HAWAII 


Home Economics Association. Seventy home 
economists gathered at a luncheon meeting in 
September to discuss a proposed constitution for the 
Hawaii organization. Several representatives from 
other islands attended. Viola Woodruff of the 
Extension Service presided. 

University of Hawaii. Mildred Riedesel, who re- 
ceived her MS at Iowa State College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in charge of the home 
management house and supervision of student teach- 
ers at the University High School. 

Dean Ava B. Milam of Oregon State College spent 
a day on the campus on her return from the Orient. 
Oregon State graduates were entertained by Carey 
D. Miller at a luncheon in honor of Miss Milam, 
and Honolulu home economists and students were 
invited to meet her at a tea given by the home eco- 
nomics department. She spoke to the group about 
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her survey of home economics taught in colleges in 
Japan, China, Korea, and the Philippines. 

Other visitors included Mrs. Dora Lewis of Hunter 
College, a former member of the University staff, 
who visited the campus en route to Japan for an edu- 
cational survey; Marie Lundberg of the University 
of Connecticut; and Elsie Trabue, 4-H club leader 
in Connecticut. 

Extension Service. Gladys Jacobsen, who re- 
ceived her MS at the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed home demonstration agent for East 
Hawaii; and Kate Kato and Masako Uno, University 
of Hawaii graduates, are now assistant agents on 
Kauai. 

Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. Helen 
McGill is the new president of the Honolulu Dietetic 
Association. 

Honolulu. The home service department of the 
Hawaiian Electric Company held a series of “‘Open 
House”’ parties in its new quarters, which include a 
larger auditorium, two kitchens, two laundries, and 
latest improvements in lighting, air conditioning, 
movie equipment, and appliances. 

Mew Lun Hee, a 1948 Oregon State College gradu- 
ate, has succeeded Yuki Shigeura, who had been with 
the Company for ten years. 

Margaret Jean Bolte has been granted leave by 
the Company to attend a home lighting school at 
Nela Park, Cleveland, and conferences in Toledo and 
Cincinnati. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. Marion Featherstone has 
returned to the staff as assistant professor of home 
economics. 

Elizabeth Wetter, senior home economics student 
who spent last year in Switzerland, is giving a series 
of talks to various groups on the campus under the 
sponsorship of Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

‘Nancy Garouttee, college board editor for 
Mademoiselle, was guest speaker in the costume 
design classes on September 29. 


ILLINOIS 


Home Economics Association. ‘Going Forward 
—Through the Public, Through the Parents, Through 
the School” was the theme of the Association’s 
annual meeting in Peoria from November 11 to 13. 
Speakers at the general session included Marjorie 
Husted of General Mills; Esther McGinnis, director 
of the Merrill-Palmer School; and Dr. H. L. Shibler, 
superintendent of Highland Park (Michigan) schools. 

“Some Major Problems Confronting China and 
Their Implications” was the subject discussed at the 
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dinner meeting by Lawrence M. Lew of Bradley 
University. 

Chicago Home Economists in Business. By 
October 31, membership in the section totaled 212. 

“When Does Inflation Deflate?”’ was the subject 
of a talk by John N. Hart, an economist for the 
B. F. Goodrich Company at the October meeting. 

“Community Co-operation—Pattern for One 
World” was discussed at the November meeting by 
Mrs. Dorothy Lewis, co-ordinator of women’s broad- 
vasts for the United Nations at Lake Success. 

Eastern Illinois State College. Marie E. Poole 
has joined the home economics staff. She received 
her master’s degree in foods and nutrition at 
Louisiana State University. 

Illinois State Normal University. The foods 
laboratory was redecorated and made into unit 
kitchens last summer. 

Beatrice Paolucci, supervising teacher at Lacon 
for the University student teachers, presented in 
December a recording on “Recruitment of High 
School Students for Home Economics” at the 
Milwaukee meeting of the American Vocational 
Association. The script was written by the entire 
group of supervising teachers and made under the 
supervision of the home economics department. 

Mundelein College. Rita Powell, formerly of 
Kansas State College, has joined the home economics 
faculty to teach clothing and textiles. 

A cookbook containing favorite recipes of students, 
alumnae, and faculty members is being prepared by 
the home economics department. The recipes are 
being tested by the experimental and quantity cook- 
ing classes. Proceeds from the sale of the cookbook 
will benefit the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students. 

North Central College. Students in the child care 
courses are co-operating with local churches in con- 
ducting nursery schools on Sunday mornings. 

Southern [Illinois University. Dr. Eileen FE. 
Elliott is the new chairman of the department of 
home economics. She has succeeded Lucy K. 
Woody, who desired to devote full time to teaching 
during her last year of service. 

Gladys Babecook, assistant professor of home 
economics, has returned to the campus after a year’s 
leave of absence spent at Iowa State College. 

University of Chicago. Mrs. Thelma Porter 
spoke on “Your Dollar and Your Diet” at the second 
Annual Public Meeting on Nutrition, sponsored by 
the Chicago Medical Society and co-operating 


organizations. 
Helen Oldham discussed “Dietary Needs of Special 
Age Groups” at the 1948 Dairy Manufacturers’ 


NEWS NOTES 


~J 


Conference at the Galesburg branch of the University 
of Illinois. 


INDIANA 


State Home Economics Association. “Aids to 
Improving Consumer Education” and “Tips for 
Teachers Who Guide Teen Agers” were the themes 
of the Association’s meetings in Indianapolis and 
Ft. Wayne on October 21 and 22. 

At the Indianapolis meeting, Mrs. Bobbie Hunt of 
the Johnson Wax Company presented ‘The 
Romance of Wax.” 

Ruth Ayres, acting managing director of the Na- 
tional Consumer-—Retailer Council, discussed the 
necessity of home economics people, extension work- 
ers, college personnel, consumers, and retailers 
working together co-operatively to plan for the con- 
sumer education needs of the community. 

“Counseling Teen-Age Youngsters’’ was discussed 
by 8S. A. Hamrin, professor of education at North- 
western University; and “Tips for Teachers Who 
Guide Teen Agers,’’ by Mary L. Harrell, director of 
Seventeen in the Classroom. 

At the Ft. Wayne meeting, Inez Searles Willson, 
executive editor of What’s New in Home Economics, 
spoke on “Careers for Home Economists.” 


IOWA 


Central College. Mrs. Helen Johnson Van Zante 
of Pella, formerly of the Iowa State College staff, 
received recognition for her painting “Iowa Still 
Life” at an art exhibition at Central College during 
October. 

Cornell College. Mrs. Luella Ninde, former head 
of home economics, has retired and is at her home 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana. Mrs. Gertrude Niner, who 
received her MS degree at Iowa State College, is 
teaching the foods and child care courses. 

Graceland College. A clothing clinic is being con- 
ducted weekly by Mrs. Ruth Roberts for all girls 
in the College with clothing problems. 

Iowa State College. Associates and friends of 
Regina Friant were shocked by news of her death on 
November 13, about six hours after she was stricken 
with a cerebral hemorrhage. She had been a mem- 
ber of the staff for 25 years. 

Charlotte Roderuck has succeeded Margaret 
Eppright in the foods and nutrition section of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Dr. Elizabeth Curtis Willis is a new part-time 
professor in the home management department. 

On September 1, Irene Nettleton, who received 
her M.A. degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University in 1948, succeeded Mrs. Mary Elva 
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Sather in charge of the home economics placement 
service. 

Inez Prudent, who received the PhD in foods in 
December 1947, is teaching and doing research at 
Ohio State University. 

Lea Juvonen of Finland began graduate work in 
institution management on October 27. 

Late summer and fall visitors on the campus 
included: Clarice Mae Hopkinson of the Yorkshire 
School for Housekeeping, Leeds, England; Mrs. 
Rajammal Devadas, a graduate of the University 
of Madras who is working in nutrition on an Indian 
government scholarship at Ohio State University; 
Mrs. Anna-Britt Agnsater of the Cooperative 
Union and Wholesale Society of Stockholm, Sweden, 
and Maja Julin of the Vocational School there; 
G. V. A. Roulin of the National Academy of Art, 
Amsterdam, Holland; and 19 members of the Des 
Moines Home Economics Association. 

Iowa Wesleyan College. The home economics 
requirements have been reorganized so that greater 
service may be rendered to nonmajors in the de- 
partment. 

State University of lowa. New members of the 
teaching staff are: Mrs. Shirley Wilkins from Drexel 
Institute of Technology, in nutrition; Anna Griffin 
from Lindenwood College, textiles and clothing; 
Urith Copeland from Simpson College, textiles and 
clothing; and Emma Jaques from Western Kentucky 
State Teachers’ College, teacher training. 

Graduate assistants in home economics are: Mrs. 
Marie Anderson Baird from Iowa State College; 
Phyllis Johnston, University of Dubuque; Mrs. Sara 
Nickell, State University of lowa; and Mrs. Merle 
Lyle Dacken, Northwest Missouri State Teachers’ 
College. 

University of Dubuque. Mrs. Reuben Austin, an 
alumna, has succeeded Margaret Lindsay, who is 
now teaching clothing at Lindenwood College. 

State Board of Control of Iowa Institutions. 
Beata Reager has been employed to supervise the 
work of dietitians in 15 state institutions under the 
Board. Her headquarters are in Des Moines. 

State Department of Public Health. Mrs. Helen 
Lovell is the Department’s new nutritionist. She 
succeeds Florence Unash, now studying at the 
University of Chicago. 


KANSAS 


Fort Hays Kansas State College. Staff members 
assisted with the home economics meetings held 
during the November state teachers meetings. Ila 
Newbecker, a new instructor in clothing, discussed 
current fashion at the Hays meeting. Alice F. 
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Beasley assisted with the meetings at Hays and led 
the discussion on ‘Family Living” at the Garden 
City meeting. 

Kansas State College. Dean Margaret Justin 
has been serving as chairman of the home economics 
division of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. 

Florence E. McKinney has been appointed acting 
head of the department of household economics to 
succeed Josephine Kremer, who resigned to accept 
a position at the Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina. 

Mary L. Smull has returned from a year’s leave 
spent in Ithaca, New York; New York City; and 
California. 

Iva M. Mullen, who is on sabbatic leave, is 
helping to establish home economics at Collegio 
Americano, Porto Allegro, Brazil. 

New home management houses, of native stone, 
have been erected on the campus for use by students 
in the department of household economics. The 
large one-family unit was occupied in September, 
with Mrs. Jane Barnes as resident director, and the 
two-family house was finished in December. 

Seniors in the School of Home Economics include 
the first group who will receive degrees in home 
economics and journalism. The American Council 
on Education for Journalism, which has been in- 
vestigating work in journalism at the College, has 
given the work an “accredited” rating and made this 
institution one of four in the United States approved 
for degrees in home economics and journalism. 

Justina Singh of India, a graduate student, was 
the main speaker at the International Dinner held 
during the Province [IX Workshop for College Clubs, 
which met on the campus in October. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. ‘lhe 
department of home economics has new facilities, 
including a fully equipped laundry room, newly 
furnished clothing and foods laboratories, and _re- 
decorated classrooms. 

Margaret Corrigan is a new clothing instructor. 
She received her MS at Colorado A. and M. College. 

Extension Service. At the annual Extension 
Conference in October, J. P. Leagans, assistant 
director of the Extension Service in North Carolina, 
discussed “Basic Principles of Program Planning.” 
The central office staff and a selected group of agents 
then held a workshop on “Balanced Farming and 
Family Living.” 

The Institute of Citizenship of Kansas State 
College has assisted with a UNESCO program and 
also with the training of leaders for a broader citizen- 
ship program in the counties of the state. 
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Now you can 


Now, for the first time, you can actually 
““departmentalize” all foods and thus 
enjoy new refrigerator orderliness. 
By making the Kelvinator Masterpiece 
Models cold clear to the floor, Kelvinator 
provides such abundant, well-planned 
space that you can organize all foods 
according to type and store them 
T in related groups where they’re easy 
\ to locate, and where they have the kind 
of cold best suited to their specific 
needs. While a Masterpiece Model is 
big in capacity: 8% cubic feet above the Fruit 
Freshener plus 1% or 2 cubic feet (dependi 
on model) in the refrigerated Fruit Fresh€ner 
area, yet the cabinet is no larger than conyéntional 
refrigerators of much smallef capacity. 


“departmentalize” your food Storage!” | 


Here's the entire array of the many different foods “departmentalized™ in new orderliness in Masterpiece Model MM above 
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The big Frozen Food Chest freezes . =! 

. and keeps solidly frozen . -* 
fruits, vegetables, meat, 
ready-prepared foods, 


Frozen Food Chest Items 


The spacious Balanced- 
Cold Compartment pro- 
vides moderately moist 
cold, ideal for dairy 
products, eggs, meats 
vou don’t want to freeze 
leftover canned and 
bottled foods. Room for 


Balanced-Cold Compartment 


Foods 


large containers, too. 


“he large Cold-Mist 
Freshener preserves the 
goodness of super-moist 
foods with super-moist cold. 
Greens stay crisp and suc- 
culent, cake 
moist and fresh, 
wonderfully 


c new tilt-out Fruit Freshener, especially for con- 
venient fruit storage, releases valuable shelf space. 
Moist cold chills fruits, making them more appetizing. 
Here, too, is extra space for fresh vegetables. 


Cold-Mist Freshener Foods 


A Special School Plan makes any 
Kelvinator Masterpiece Refrig- 
erator available to your home 
economics department at an 
attractive low price .. . helps you 
to_ keep» Ory up-to- 
the-minute. For details write 
Kelvinator Kitchen 


Fruit Freshener Contents 


Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation © Detroit, Michigan 


cubes. Of course, the Meezing cold 
frozen foods as wéil. 
‘ 
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The most important thing you can teach 
your girls is to make a balanced diet of 
the everyday foods appetizing and ex- 
citing. 

And these wonderful Canco recipe 
booklets help you to do just that. The 
recipes take the old stand-bys—the nu- 
tritiouscanned vegetables, soups, meats, 
and fruits—and convert them quickly 
and easily to delicious, eye-catching 
glamour dishes. 

Every recipe is practical—but inval- 
uable in teaching how to add personality 
to meals without elaborate preparation. 


The Coffee Facts booklet gives all 
the background facts your students 


need to know about coffee and how to 
brew it—plus delicious recipes for using 
coffee as a flavoring. 


Helpful charts of can sizes and contents 


“Pantry Index”’ that tells what recipes you 
can make with canned foods on hand 


Valuable hints on how to get the most out 


_ of canned foods 


Facts on can openers 


Beautiful illustrations—helpful in teaching 
table service 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-+-49 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me__F REE copies of Appetizing Recipes 

Please send me__F REE copies of Kitchen Tested 
Recipes 

Please send me__F REE copies of Savory Tested 
Recipes 

Please send me__F REE copies of Coffee Facts 


Name 
School 
Street Address 
City 
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The 


(ALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
"ARCHMENT «+ KALAMAZOO 99 - 


MICHIGAN 


Now YOU can design 


and make clothes 


the way professional 
designers do, easily, speedily 
and... perfectly fitting! 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 


39 carefully charted and illustrated chapter-lessons $4.00 


Anyone, even without a knowledge of dressmaking, can, by 
following the lessons in this book, give herself a thorough 
foundation in garment design and construction. 

PRECISION DRAPING is a method of creating a costume on 
the form, which is preferred by many famous designers and 
Jleaders in the garment irdustry, as the most successful way of 
developing a dress design. It is a method which teaches basic 
body lines and basic design lines and how to coordinate the two. 
Nelle Weymouth Link brings to this book the successful ex- 
perience of her famous course in PRECISION DRAPING 

From the material in this book, you will learn how to turn 
t beautiful, professional looking clothes 


V from simple sports clothes to elaborate eve- 
ning gowns 


V from tailored suits to the dressiest dinner suits 
Vv as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 


is material has been thoroughly tested by students of the 
thor, who are now in business, many of them in designing 
ops of their own. They have proved by their work that this 
ystem produces excellent results. 


Send for an examination copy on approval. 


& WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., JHE-149 New York 10, N. Y. 


PAPER MAID 


- 
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Send for Free Tested 
Cereal Teaching Unit 


An Interesting Study Project 
for Your Nutrition 


IN THE 
REDUCING DIET 


classes 


Cereal breakfast foods deserve a daily 
place in every reducing diet. In fact, 
they are doubly important in such diets. 
When served with skim milk and a scant 
amount of sugar (if desired), this com- 
bination helps meet the daily require- 
ment of biologically adequate protein, 
contributes important vitamins and 
minerals, and assists in the oxidation of 
the stored body fat because of its con- 
tained carbohydrate. Yet, although the 
cereal, milk, and sugar make these valu- 
able contributions, their caloric value is 
notably reasonable. 


In the reducing diet, an average serving 
of cereal (1 oz.) with skim milk and just 
enough sugar to taste, lends interest and 
tastiness to the meal and leaves a sense 
of well-being and satisfaction with enough 
staying power to prevent undue hunger 
at noon. Cereals are available in more 
than a dozen varieties for breakfast, 
luncheon, or supper menus. 


Cereals in the reducing diet is only one 
part of the complete cereal teaching unit 
which includes Teacher’s Source Book, 
20 Students’ folders and a large class- 
room wall chart, photographically 
illustrated. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national 
nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 5, I-1, 
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Street Plan of Downtown San Francisco — . 
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TO BE SENT DIRECT TO: 


A.H.E.A. Housine Bureau 
Room 200, 61 Grove Street 
San Francisco 2, California 


Please make the following reservations: 


room(s) at the rate of $ 


Accommodations desired: 


per day. 


(please fill in as per description in 


columns on opposite page, indicating 
whether single, double with twin beds 
or double bed, kind of suite, etc.) 


If double room, give name of room-mate. 
Room(s) will be oceupied by: 


I will arrive at 


NAME 
ak 
a.m, 
p.m. on 


Check or money-order for $ 
($5.00 per person, or $10.00 per room, as specified above.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Please Print) 


(date) and depart 
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IMPORTANT! 
INDICATE Ist, 2nd, and 3rd choice of hotels: 


Ist choice: Hote! 
2nd choice: Hotel 


3rd choice: Hotel 


ADDRESS 


(date) 


is enclosed to bind this reservation. 


FERRY 
| 
ps 
CA 
| 
“ 
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on Map 
28 


106 
38 


67 


deposit to 


Number 


hold your 


the rooms requested by you. 


NOT LATER THAN JUNE 15, 1949. 


Hotel 


Alexander Hamilton 


Barclay 
Bellevue 
Brayton 
Californian 
Canterbury 
Chancellor 
Clift 
Devonshire 
Drake Wiltshire 
El Cortez 
Embassy 
Fielding 
Franciscian 
Fremont 
Golden State 
Lankershim 
Manx 

New Alden 
Paisley 
Palace 
Plaza 
Powell 
Senate* 
Senator 


Sir Francis Drake 


St. Francis 
Spaulding* 
Stewart 
Stratford 
Sutter 
Washington 
Whitcomb 
7. & &, 


reservations. 
existing crowded conditions, hotels cancel any unclaimed reservations by 6:00 p.m. 
standing, therefore, your deposit will hold your room on your day of arrival, whatever the hour. 
celed check or confirmation slip as proof of reservation. 


Hotel Reservations in San Francisco 
June 28-July 1, 1949 


of the San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau. 
mended that you send in your application for a reservation as quickly as possible. 


Make 


Single 
with 
Bath 


2.50-3.00 


Ss: 


6.00-7 .00 


4.00 
4.00 
6.00--7 .00 


In making hotel reservations, use the blank on opposite page. 
eate your first, second, and third choice of a hotel. 
have a better chance of securing accommodations if you can arrange to use rooms occupied by two or more persons, 
The rates quoted in this sheet are for the room, and, in the case of double occupancy, the rate will be shared. 
extra person is housed in the hotel room, add on the “extra person charge’’ (see that column) to your daily rate. 
total daily rate will then be divided between the number of people sharing the room. 


checks 


All reservations must be cleared through this Housing Bureau. 
proximate hour of your arrival, as well as your departure, also the names and addresses of all persons who will occupy 


ALL RESERVATIONS WILL BE CONFIRMED IF REQUEST IS RECEIVED 


Twin Beds 
with 
Bath 

7.50 up 
4.50 

8.00 

4.50 

7.00 

7.00 

6 00 
9.50--14.00 
5.00 

7.00 
7.00--8.00 
4.50 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
4.00 
9.00-12.00 

5.00 

4.00 

4.50 

9.00--11.00 

10.00-14.00 
5.00-6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00-10.00 


1.35-1.85—no baths 


* Rooms for 3-5 persons 5.00--7.50 
D Civic Auditorium 


out to 


“A.H.E.A. HOUSING 


Double Bed 
l or 2 persons Bath Between 


with bath 


3.50--4.00 
6.00--7 .00 
3.50--4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
9.00 
4.00-4.50 
5.00 
5.00-7 .00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.50--4.00 
4.50 
5.50 
3.75 
8.00--11.00 
6.00--8.50 
4.50 
3.50 
8.00-10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
4.50-5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.00- 9.00 


2 Rooms 


2-4 persons 
6.00 


7.50-8.00 


7.00--8.00 


9.00-12.00 


7.50 
7.00 


6.00 


9.00 
8.00 


12.00 


12 .00--13.00 


2.60-2.75—no baths 


BUREAU.” 


Parlor 
Suite 


12.00 


12.00 


27.50 
8.00-12.00 


18 .00--35 .00 


20.00 
20.00 


10.00 


15 .00-18.00 


A Housing Bureau has been organized for the A.H.E.A. Convention to be held in San Francisco, under the direction 
Since all requests are handled in the order received, it is recom- 


In writing for reservations, please be sure to indi- 
Because of the limited number of single rooms available, you will 


If an 
The 


All requests must be accompanied by check or money-order ($5.00 per person, or $10.00 per room) to be used as a 
Due to the 
To avoid any possible misunder- 
Be sure to bring can- 


All requests must give the definite date and ap 


2.00 


13 
| 
iy 
| 
| 
Extra 
99 3.50--4.00 1.00 
2 2 00 ; 
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In a nation-wide breakfast study, 
only 1 per cent of the meal 
planners say they put any 
thought into planning breakfast 


Perhaps this is one of the factors 
which makes breakfast the hit-and- 
miss affair which it so frequently is. 


THE BREAKFAST TEACHER'S 
SOURCE BOOK devotes an entire 
chapter to Breakfast Planning: 
helpful suggestions for serving food 
attractively; ideas for color, flavor 
and texture contrasts; breakfast 
variety with the use of 100 tempt- 
ing foods; and preparation sched- 
ules for time and motion saving. 


20 STUDENTS’ FOLDERS provide ex- 
cellent material for class or home 
assignments. 


GRAPHIC WALL CHART illustrates 
the Basic Breakfast Pattern recom- 
mended by medical and nutritional 
authorities. Send for this complete 
teaching unit, a valuable aid in 
correlating the breakfast lesson in 
your foods and nutrition course. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 5, IIl. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discow 
Payable in Advance 


POSITIONS OPEN 


152 positions open in the United States, Hawaii 
Islands and Caribbean area. For information, wr 
Sather Placement Service, Mary Elva Sather, Direct, 
136 North Twelfth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. A \N 
tional Service specializing in the placement of ho: 
economics graduates in business and college teach 
positions. 5,240 placements in 22 years alain! 


Do you have imagination, ingenuity and baking abilit 
Technical background and practical experience nec 
sary. We need a capable woman to develop and | 
prove formulas in our modern test kitchen. 
operate 88 retail shops. Write: Federal Bake Sho 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Capable young woman desires position in the Mj 
chandising field. College degree, experience in m 
chandising and teaching. Eastern states prefern 
Write Box H-4, AHEA, 700 Victor Building, Washi 
ton 1, D.C. 


You can make your own draperies 
e easily 
expertly 
economically 
with Kay Hardy’s practical new book 


How to Make 
YOUR OWN DRAPERIES 


HE same Kay Hardy who brought you BEAUTY 

TREATMENTS FOR THE HOME and HOW TO MAKE 

YOUR HOUSE A HOME, now gives you all the profes- 
sional instructions you need to make curtains and draperies 
to dress up every room in your home. With hundreds of 
suggestions, specific directions and step-by-step illustra- 
tions for making and mounting light glass curtains, heavy 
drapes, formal swags, and many other styles, this book 
will help you to beautify your home with good taste 
and economy. 192 pages, 7¥@ x 10, $3.00 


CONTENTS whet sort of draperies 


should you have in your house 
Let’s start with the glass curtains 
Trimming makes them pretty 
Draperies or curtains, lined or unlined 
How to hang the glass curtains or 
draperies 
Tie-backs may be used with glass curtains 
or draperies 
Window walls of drapery are fashionable 
Curtains for nursery, bathroom, kitchen 
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@ NOTES FROM NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN © 


STANDARD COOKIE PROCEDURES 
COOKIE PATTERN NO. 1 


(First in a series) 
Six simple steps for baking perfect BUTTER OR 
SUGAR COOKIES: 


1. Cream shortening 4. Add sifted dry 
2. Add sugar gradually, ingredients 
beating well 5 Add liquid with 
3 Add eggs, unbeaten, flavoring 
One at a time 6. Add chocolate, nuts, 


or fruits, as directed 


EXAMPLE of Type 1 Cookie: 
TOLL HOUSE] AMERICA'S FAVORITE 


APPLICATION of Standard Procedure: Follow six 
steps above using Toll House Recipe below: 


c. butter* tsp. salt 

6 tbs. granulated sugar few drops of water 

6 tbs. brown sugar Vy tsp. vanilla 

1 egg cup chopped nutmeats 
14 tsp. soda 1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
1% c. sifted flour Chocolate Morsels 


*Shortening may be substituted for butter 
Drop by half teaspoonfuls onto greased cookie sheet. 
Bake at: 375°F Time: 10-12 Min. Yield: 50 cookies 


@® Lamont. Corliss & Company 


Look for the yellow 
cellophane package with 
the Toll House Cookie 
recipe at your grocers. 


NESTLE’ 


THE GREATEST 
TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


For Nestie's newest chocolate recipe booklets, write to NESTLE’S 
Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y., 
or use coupon page in this magazine. 


Foods and 
Principles of Cookery 


By Natalie kh. Fitch, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Charlotte 


A. Francis 


A college level book on foods and food preparation which features a 
close correlation between cookery procedures and the fundamental 
principles of physics and chemistry on which such procedures are 
based. Several chapters, devoted entirely to pertinent selections 
from these sciences, give fundamental material of a general application 


to foods study that can conveniently be used for review or reference. 


Published 1948 406 pages 53” x 84” 


Demonstration 
Techniques 


By Mary Brown Allgood, Pennsylvania 
State College 


The demonstration method, as used in lectures and lessons demon- 
strating the preparation of food, is taught in this concise text that 
includes all necessary points for giving good demonstrations. The 
book explains what a lecture demonstration is and how it is effee- 
tively performed, with examples of classroom and commercial dem- 


onstrations illustrating points made. 


Published 1946 147 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your copies today! Prentice-Hact, Inc 
NEW YORK 11, 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


"Miss Hood, you no longer interest me’”’ 


These Nutrition Education Materials 
and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher’s Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 
Evaluation Devices 

* Food Habit Survey Forms 
* Nutrition Information Tests 
* Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 


EDUCATION SECTION, 
Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
€ Please send me the following: 
Information about your 
nutrition program. 


[] Data on Eating Habits 


of 30,000 American School — City 


i 
Children. 


Name 


School 


Address 


Red Riding Hood: “Why, Wolf, 
what bright eyes you've got!” 

Wolf: “That's because I eat fresh, 
crisp carrots.” 

Ever hear of a wolf who pre- 
ferred carrots to Little Red Riding 
Hood? Who was so nutrition-con- 
scious he passed up his traditional 
victim in favor of a meal chosen 
from the Basic Seven foods? 

This amusing variation on the 
familiar fairy tale was the imagina- 
tive product of a group of 8-year- 
olds at a summer play center in 
New York City. Purpose of the 
project, according to Nutrition 
Consultant Julia A. Taylor, was to 
“Teach proper food selection as 
well as the contribution of different 


ion 


\ 


State_ 
pz ! 


foods to good health.” 

In classrooms and youth centers 
all over the country, educators and 
leaders are daily devising new ways 
of dramatizing the important sub- 
ject of better nutrition. To help in 
this widespread effort to improve 
children’s eating habits, General 
Mills offer a “‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation.” Through the program, you 
may keepin touch with what leaders 
like Julia Taylor are doing, and 
receive materials, ideas, and indi- 
vidual guidance for a nutrition pro- 
gram of your own. 

If you would like to know more 
about the facilities available to 
you, send this coupon today. 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc 


: 16 ee January 1949 
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Infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual. 

Newly revised to include meats in baby’s diet! 
Their complete proteins are a big factor in 

i modern infant nutrition. Manual fits in 
with your classroom program. Fits perfectly 


| into your 814 x 11” binder. 


Infant Nutrition Student’s Leaflets. 


Planned to tie in with your own Manual. 
812 x 11” pages, punched to fit 
student binders. 


ALL FREE—your Manual, 


, and the necessary number of Student's 


Leaflets! Just write Gerber's, Dept. 251-9, 
Fremont, Mich. 


erber’s 


BABY FOODS 


23'Strained’/Foods 18 Junior Foods 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home 
A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When 


Economics. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in 
everyday living. 


The book deals with 


Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things, 
Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 


Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Time is Choosing Time. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutrition, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and stretching the food allowance, meth- 
ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful 
suggestions about kitchen equipment, 
mizing cakes the quick way, and popu- 
lar cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new tllus- 
trations increase the book’s attractive- 
ness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


In addition to new problems and data, 
the 1948 edition of WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING contains new illus- 
trations introducing each unit. The 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowledge 
and school experiences into everyday 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. 
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, HOME MAKING 


wotteon Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


HOME 
“AND YOU, 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Van Gilder 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is the 
keynote of the MODE IN DRESS AND 
HOME. The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There are 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. WORK K. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems of 
life, this book discusses the customs of 
the social world, the proprieties at 
home, the conventions of conduct when 
in the company of men, the influence 
of clothing and voice on personality. 
There are special sections on manners 
in the street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners inan airliner. The 
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book is attractively illustrated. 
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